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Financial Depression and the Junior College 


[EDITORIAL | 








The economic depression now 
strangling our country and _ the 
world at large is naturally spread- 
ing its paralyzing effects to every 
level of our educational system. 
Many of the higher educational in- 
stitutions are compelled to face a 
reduction in their incomes with an 
increase in their enrollment. Just 
what shifting of attendance may 
take place is, of course, any man’s 
guess. With lessened opportunity 
for remunerative employment we 
may well expect increased numbers 
of young people will decide to go to 
college rather than be idle. A de- 
flated purse does not operate so 
much in restraining the desire for 
college education, but it does tend 
to shift the enrollment from higher- 
to lower-cost institutions. How the 
junior colleges will be affected by 
prevailing conditions excites our 
deepest speculative interest. 

As a first thought comes the his- 
torical fact that the phenomenal 
growth in the founding of junior 
colleges has come since the World 
War. This growth synchronized in 
a remarkable manner with the pe- 
riod of great economic expansion. 
In fact the curves of prosperity and 
of the establishment of colleges ap- 
pear at first sight to have some 
causal connection. Associated with 
this disquieting reflection comes the 


further information that since the 
outset of the depression there has 
been much hesitancy in undertak- 
ing the establishing of new junior 
colleges. Furthermore, not a few 
of the denominational colleges on 
this level have recently gone out of 
existence. The depression is un- 
questionably having a powerful ef- 
fect upon these institutions. What, 
we may well ask, can we hope for 
the future? What counsel can we 
offer to school boards and others 
in regard to the conducting of their 
institutions, or the establishment of 
new ventures? Is the junior college 
movement permanently crippled? 
On deeper diagnosis one discov- 
ers that the connection between 
flush finances and the junior col- 
lege movement is largely visionary. 
In actual truth the junior colleges 
had their real foundation in 1896- 
98 when this country was in the 
throes of one of the worst of its 
periodic depressions. The tap root 
of this movement penetrates much 
deeper than mere financial circum- 
stances. It derives its vitality and 
draws its sustenance from the ac- 
cumulating need of an educational 
system better adapted for our rap- 
idly evolving civilization. For this 
reason the proponents of junior 
college have no special reason to 
take a gloomy view of its future. 
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But it is one thing to feel reas- 
sured that a child has a sound con- 
stitution; it is another thing to 
visualize with clearness just what 
policies to adopt in its treatment in 
the light of present circumstances. 
Environed as we are nowadays in 
well-nigh universal economic chaos, 
certain types of mind will surrender 
to the panic spirit; others will take 
refuge in traditional conservatism. 
But the more dauntless spirits will 
endeavor to penetrate the adverse 
conditions of the present moment 
in order to forecast what will be 
the lay of the land when the storm 
is over. 

Of one thing we may be fully 
confident — so far as the future 
is concerned, whatever else may 
happen to surprise and astonish 
our querying generation, there can 
be no doubt whatever, the period 
of revival will demand a _ better 
educated people in this nation. The 
results of our American schools 
may not be perfectly satisfactory. 
But the conclusion to be drawn, 
whatever the weakness may be, can 
never be a decreased faith in the 
benefits of true education. The 
critics, however ardent, can never 
argue for a return to a state of ig- 
norance. The way out will rather 
be a better and more effective 
training. We are beginning to rec- 
ognize that the age of unskilled 
labor for America is rapidly pass- 
ing. Nor is this regrettable. Further- 
more, we must make up our minds 
to accept a new world-wide eco- 
nomic. setting. The backward 
peoples of other continents will 
produce the staple necessities of 
life far more cheaply than we can 
do so. We must permit them to 
furnish the world with these prod- 
ucts of unskilled labor. Our people 
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must, on the other hand, produce 
the technical products which re- 
quire greater skill, intelligence, and 
scientific knowledge. Industrial, 
economic, and social organization 
must likewise be on a more co- 
operative basis. To fit such a re- 
constructed world order, our entire 
educational machineries will be 
obliged to grapple anew with their 
fundamental aims and social sig- 
nificance for human society. 

In furnishing the training neces- 
sary for such a reconstructed social 
and economic order, the junior col- 
lege may look forward to a very 
honorable function. 

So far as the junior colleges are 
concerned there are also several 
severely practical considerations to 
be taken into account. Future eco- 
nomic readjustments will unques- 
tionably result in an irresistible 
public demand that the cost of edu- 
cation be reduced. It is just here 
that the junior college movement 
will discover it has a vital contribu- 
tion to make to civilization. There 
can be no question that instruction 
at this level can be furnished more 
economically in junior colleges than 
in the first two years of the senior 
colleges. But not merely does in- 
struction cost less, there is a saving 
likewise in overhead and mainten- 
ance. When the American public 
finally comes to see that the edu- 
cation furnished by junior colleges 
is as good as that furnished in 
the first two years of the senior 
colleges and even then is less ex- 
pensive, there can be no question 
as to its verdict in the matter. 

But, again, there is still another 
consideration. Undoubtedly when 
our civilization emerges from the 
present condition aptly designated 
“the poverty of plenty,” we are go- 
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ing to discover that the family 
purse has shrunk in size. The ex- 
pense of furnishing the son or 
daughter with advanced training 
will be carefully considered. But 
here, again, the junior college will 
find itself in a more favorable posi- 
tion than ever. From such scattered 
information as we now have, it ap- 
pears to be eminently clear that a 
parent can maintain a child in the 
junior college at from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the cost entailed in putting 
the same child through the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the 
average senior college. 

In felicitating the junior college 
upon its quite roseate outlook, there 
is no desire to advise that our peo- 
ple relax too suddenly the present 
tendency to shy from establishing 
new institutions. This applies not 
only to state legislatures but like- 
wise to municipalities and private 
organizations. No universal advice 
can well be offered, for local cir- 
cumstances must govern in each 
particular case as to the wisdom of 
establishing a new junior college 
at the present time. But it is at 
least an advantage to know that the 
chances of success are not all un- 
favorable. Moreover, institutions 
established upon careful reflection 
and out of genuine need even in 
times of severe financial distress 
are more likely to prove permanent 
foundations than many of the ven- 
tures which suddenly emerge in the 
piping times of highest prosperity. 


FREDERICK EBY 





GROWING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In the Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the 


secretary, F. W. Padelford, writes 
as follows: 


Junior colleges are the result of a 
determined effort to add two distinct 
years to the secondary school and to 
give in that school much of the work 
that is now given in the first two years 
of college. It is of little concern to us 
whether these new institutions belong 
in the category of secondary education 
or of higher education. Here they are. 
Starting in California a few years ago 
they have spread nearly across the 
continent. They have not become nu- 
merous as yet in some of the older 
states, but this is due solely to Eastern 
conservatism. The development is only 
delayed. In an address on the junior 
college a few years ago, the honored 
president of one of our oldest Ameri- 
can colleges predicted that the move- 
ment was ephemeral and had no 
elements of permanency. But no edicts 
of a university president can stem this 
tide. Here they are, scores of them, 
and more of them to follow, and no 
Pied Piper can pipe them out. The 
day does not seem far distant when 
every considerable city and town will 
have its public junior college as today 
it has its high school. It is a perfectly 
natural development. 

But what will this movement do to 
our four-year colleges? No one knows. 
But we do know that it will seriously 
affect them. Some of our colleges are 
already feeling the effect in reduced 
registrations for the freshman year. 
If the movement does become univer- 
sal the graduates of junior colleges are 
likely to turn only to the universities 
and the strong colleges for their jun- 
ior and senior work. 

Apparently for the weaker four-year 
colleges there is but one salvation, and 
that is frankly to recognize their situ- 
ation and use their resources in mak- 
ing themselves strong junior colleges. 
This is what we are urging on some 
of our colleges. It is their only way 
out. 




















Business Education: Preparatory Function 


H. G. SHIELDS* 


The functions of the junior col- 
lege have been variously discussed. 
One of the most widely quoted 
statements of the functions of this 
new segment in education has been 
the classification of President F. W. 
Thomas of Fresno State Teachers 
College, California, who divided the 
functions into the categories of pre- 
paratory, terminal, popularizing, 
and guidance. Certain objections 
have arisen concerning the use of 
some of these terms, notably the 
terminal function. Dean J. L. 
Hancock of Crane Junior College 
pointed out a few days ago that 
education was never terminal. The 
term “popularizing” and “guid- 
ance” too have certain difficulties 
and the meaning of these functions 
is largely a question of definition 
of terms. It should be stated for 
the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the Thomas classification that the 
preparatory function has to do with 
the junior college as an institution 
which trains students for future 
work in some higher institution. 
The terminal function has to do 
with that type of training which is 
self-contained, largely vocational in 
nature. The popularizing function 
has to do with education brought to 


* Assistant Dean, School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Chi- 
cago. This is the second in the series of 
addresses on “Business Education on the 
Junior College Level” given at a series of 
conferences held at the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the summer of 
1931. 


larger numbers. And the guidance 
function, akin to the exploratory 
function of the junior high school, 
refers to that kind of education 
which gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to find himself. Regarding 
three of these functions, guidance, 
popularizing, and terminal, there is 
some debate. Concerning the pre- 
paratory function, however, general 
agreement exists as to the obliga- 
tions of the junior college. 

This paper is concerned with but 
one phase of junior college business 
education—the preparatory func- 
tion. The guidance, popularizing, 
and terminal functions are the pe- 
culiar problems of those responsible 
for the junior college curriculum in 
business. The preparatory function 
is a co-operative obligation of junior 
college administrators and workers 
in collegiate business education. 


PREPARATORY FUNCTION IMPORTANT 


Although the preparatory func- 
tion is only one function of a junior 
college this function as far as busi- 
ness education is concerned is be- 
coming increasingly important. The 
member schools of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business in 1930 had an enrollment 
of 23,787 students as contrasted to 
an enrollment of 750 in 1906. Busi- 
ness education of a collegiate type 
is offered in more than 250 institu- 
tions, and the Association member- 
ship represents but 42 schools of 
commerce. Although enrollment 
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figures are not available, it is a 
conservative estimate to say that 
more than 50,000 students are tak- 
ing courses in economics and busi- 
ness of the college type. This is 
not a large number, to be sure, 
when one considers the number 
taking collegiate work, but the 
rapid rate of increase both in types 
of courses and in number of stu- 
dents taking such courses indicates 
its future importance. 

The importance of any given field 
of education, however, is not in 
terms of its enrollment or of num- 
ber of courses offered, but rather 
in the number of persons engaged 
in the given occupation concerned 
and in the economic status of those 
occupations. 

Table I shows a comparison of 
number of degrees conferred in 
certain fields with the total number 
of persons engaged in that field as 
shown by the 1920 census. 


cupation but rather the rate of 
turnover in that occupation or, in 
other words, the occupational op- 
portunity given here that is of 
significance to the holder of a de- 
gree, it does give an approximate 
statement of the educational im- 
portance of a given field. Business 
is a field of increasing importance 
to the college graduate and is one 
of the forces tending to liberalize 
collegiate education itself. Since 
business education is becoming in- 
creasingly important, the task of 
preparing people for their special- 
ized work takes on additional sig- 
nificance. 


TYPE OF TRAINING DESIRED 


The question is immediately 
raised, ““What is the type of train- 
ing which the professional school 
desires its entrants to have?” 
A study made under the auspices 
of the Association of Collegiate 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF DEGREES COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF PERSONS OVER 19 YEARS OF AGE 
ENGAGED IN CERTAIN HIGHER OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS* 


Number of Per- 


Number of De- Ratio of Degrees 








sons Engaged, grees Conferred, to Persons 

Occupation or Profession 1920 1928 Engaged 
EY 5 4566 ekbSREEAEA OK Ode deneeens 18,185 522 2.8 
Business and public service................. 2,612,525 6,699 0.3 
SP Kc scp ecendhecedned bake ek eeeae dees 56,152 2,725 4.9 
Pe 600 6460600 00eer ened eaeedasaaiee en 35,222 7,187 1.0 
Engineering and technology ................ 234,491 7,947 3.4 
CP! tcectnc0epnndeeaedeesdaseenaeans 33,191 435 1.3 
Dt? tceteivoek kehadehbwae eeeehkanae anes 122,519 8,652 7.1 
PE ee thn dee hae hee kee akan 144,977 4,342 3.0 
Ce cei keke Leb eA eee RA eee ae 5,030 359 aan 
DE wines ccna heeds ehaddw hha eee ee 127,270 1,233 1.0 
ns keene eensnaeesaas 13,494 138 1.0 

hie RKb DMS KOE Ooh eeeneenes 4,103,056 40,239 0.9 


* Bossard and Dewhurst, University Education for Business (University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1931), p. 34. 


Even though the tabular view and 
the indicated ratios may be subject 
to misinterpretation since it is not 
the number engaged in a given oc- 


Schools of Business a short time 
ago indicated with clear unanimity 
that elementary economics, ac- 
counting, and psychology should be 
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included on the junior college level 
for the work in the member schools. 
Although there was some slight dis- 
sension, general opinion favored 
the teaching of English, foreign 
language, mathematics, earth sci- 
ences, physics, chemistry, biology, 
history, and government on the jun- 
ior college level, and clearly indi- 
cated that law, money and banking, 
financial organization, administra- 
tion of finance, personnel, market- 
ing, production, risk, international 
economics, and statistics should be 
placed on the senior college level. 
These schools were looking at the 
problem from the point of view of 
the best preparation for their par- 
ticular work. They were not con- 
cerned with the other functions of 
business education in the junior 
college. 


IS THE NEED MET? 


How well do junior colleges meet 
this need? In Professor Koos’s pa- 
per on the status of junior college 
business education,! a more detailed 
consideration will be given the 
problem. It is sufficient to say that 
from our study of 295 catalogues 
and 242 questionnaires from 429 
junior colleges, 81 per cent offered 
work in elementary economics, 39 
per cent work in accounting, and 
17 per cent offered economic ge- 
ography, work which the collegiate 
schools label as preparatory. Many 
junior colleges offer work which the 
Association schools believe should 
be given on the level of the pro- 
fessional school of commerce itself. 
Business law is given in 31 per cent 
of the junior colleges, business or- 
ganization in 14 per cent, and 
money and banking in 12 per cent. 


1To be printed in the Junior College 
Journal for January 1932. 
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Small numbers of schools give such 
courses as labor, industrial com- 
binations, statistics, advertising, 
business arithmetic, money and 
credit, mathematics of finance, cor- 
poration finance, investment {fi- 
nance, cost accounting, auditing, 
managerial accounting, agricultural 
economics, and many similar sub- 
jects, sometimes regarded as senior 
college work. 

Some professional schools of com- 
merce have been interested in the 
development of commerce courses 
on the junior college level, particu- 
larly those which relate to the pre- 
paratory function, because of the 
number of junior colleges within 
the state or because they recognize 
the growing importance of this new 
unit in the educational scheme. 
Many collegiate schools interested 
in their own immediate problems 
were not greatly concerned with 
changes in the educational scheme 
and have paid little or no attention 
to this development. In terms of 
the preparatory function they have 
set up prerequisites which from an 
armchair point of view seem most 
desirable as equipment for those 
entering their institutions. These 
prerequisites, usually economics 
and a first course in accounting, 
were set up without any thorough- 
going study as to what really con- 
stitutes adequate preparatory work 
for professional training in busi- 
ness. In general the _ collegiate 
school of commerce has given no 
serious consideration to the intrica- 
cies of the articulation of early 
training with that received on the 
professional level. 


ARTICULATION INADEQUATE 


In a study recently made at the 
School of Commerce and Admini- 
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stration of the University of Chi- 
cago concerning the contribution of 
elementary economics to later work 
ia marketing, it was found that 
the typical elementary economics 
course is very poorly articulated 
with the work in marketing, al- 
though elementary economics is 
universally set up as a prerequisite 
for work in that field. Analysis of 
the texts and courses of study in 
these two subjects reveals certain 
terminological differences. Distri- 
bution, for example, in the ele- 
mentary economics course typically 
means distribution of income. In 
the marketing course it has to do 
with the physical distribution of 
commodities. It is entirely possible 
that experimentation will reveal 
that students with no preparation 
in elementary economics as pres- 
ently taught may successfully pur- 
sue such courses as marketing and 
other advanced work in commerce. 

The case of marketing and eco- 
nomics is cited not to indicate that 
elementary economics is useless for 
professional work in commerce— 
quite the contrary. It is given to 
show that the problem of dovetail- 
ing the work of the junior college 
with advanced work is a much more 
complicated task than the artificial 
imposition of prerequisites by the 
university or college. The materials 
which should be offered in prepara- 
tion for the advanced work should 
be analyzed in specific detail not in 
terms of certain subjects to be re- 
quired but in terms of certain defi- 
nite concepts which are necessary 
for understandings and attitudes in 
advanced work. Such a procedure 
would be quite different from the 
practice of relying on instructors’ 
and administrators’ opinions as to 
what seems to be the type of train- 


ing needed. It involves a detailed 
consideration of what are the dif- 
ferences and similarities in profes- 
sional and pre-professional work. 
An analysis of syllabi and curri- 
cular content of both courses, test 
of memory retention, and other 
studies must be made on both levels 
before any really adequate state- 
ment can be formulated as to what 
constitutes preparation for profes- 
sional work in business. 


CURRICULUM PROGRESS 


Since it must be clearly recog- 
nized that the problem of articula- 
tion of junior college business 
education with advanced work has 
been but dimly perceived, it follows 
that in the transition period junior 
college curriculum makers must 
move slowly. The problem of the 
preparatory function is complicated 
because the terminal function is of 
such importance in junior college 
business education. Various studies 
of the social composition of the 
group taking business education on 
the lower levels indicate that stu- 
dents are recruited from families 
of low income and that a large num- 
ber of them will not go to a senior 
college. This is true of the senior 
high school and there is no reason 
to believe that this selective factor 
would not operate in the case of the 
junior or senior college. 

For the group not going on to a 
professional school of commerce it 
may be that certain skills and 
knowledges in the field of business 
must be given, but for those going 
on it may be well that many of 
these skills and knowledges be de- 
ferred, unless one accepts a “cold 
storage” concept of education, un- 
til they are to be of rather immedi- 
ate use. 
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Typically, junior college admini- 
strators have felt in their pre- 
business curriculum that the best 
training that could be afforded in 
their class was a duplication of the 
first two years of the work of the 
state university in which their 
school was located. This is a sound 
procedure if it is a certainty (a) 
that a majority of such pre-business 
students will attend the state uni- 
versity and (b) that the state uni- 
versity’s pre-business requirements 
have actually been based upon the 
demand of the upper level courses. 
That universities, state and en- 
dowed, have given any adequate 
study of the problem of prerequi- 
sities in commerce is open to seri- 
ous question. The junior college is 
in a strategic position to make im- 
portant contributions here. 

Collegiate schools of business 
clearly are not interested in having 
their entering students trained in 
commercial work of a terminal or 
specialized type. Their interest cen- 
ters in students whose training has 
been general enough to give them 
an ability to grasp the specialized 
and professional work offered in 
their curriculum. In meeting its 
obligation as a preparatory institu- 
tion it may be that in certain pro- 
fessional fields such as medicine or 
engineering, for example, the junior 
college might well give certain spe- 
cific training. Even in these fields 
emphasis is increasingly being 
placed upon general background. 
The problem of preparing students 
for business pursuits of all levels 
is a question of relationship and 
understanding, and these relation- 
ships and understandings are not 
embraced in a single field. They 
lie, rather, in a thoroughgoing ap- 
preciation of the social sciences, of 
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the physical sciences, of the hu- 
manities, and of the _ biological 
sciences. 

During the period of the impend- 
ing reorganization of general col- 
legiate education, junior college 
administrators and those respon- 
sible for the curriculum on this 
level may well limit their offering 
preparatory to collegiate work in 
business to such first courses as 
elementary economics, a first course 
in accounting, and elementary psy- 
chology, and devote the remaining 
portion of their offering to those 
liberalizing fields which prospective 
business men need. Unless _ local 
community demands require and if 
a considerable number of students 
do not plan to attend advanced pro- 
fessional schools, any pressure that 
specialized offerings in business be 
given should be resisted. In sub- 
stance, then, that junior college 
which will best meet its obligations 
as a preparatory institution, so far 
as professional schools of com- 
merce are concerned, will accom- 
plish the task best by giving gen- 
eral foundational work. 





The junior college, which has 
been in successful operation in the 
West, has not gained such rapid 
acceptance in the East. A number 
of secondary schools have added 
junior colleges, but the universities 
have been slow in doing so, though 
the university junior college has 
distinct advantages over the inde- 
pendent junior college. Breadth 
of outlook and maturity of instruc- 
tion are more difficult to attain in 
those junior colleges whose contacts 
are primarily with the secondary 
schools.—C. H. Marvin, President, 
George Washington University. 
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Adult Education at San Bernardino 


J.B. GRIFFIN G* 


Nearly every statement of aims 
or functions of the junior college 
has been formulated with the needs 
of only the college preparatory and 
terminal students in mind. The un- 
limited field of adult education is 
usually overlooked. -San_ Bernar- 
dino Valley Union Junior College 
has organized a program with the 
idea of rendering the greatest pos- 
sible service to the community as a 
whole. Adult extension courses 
have therefore received an equal 
emphasis with the other depart- 
ments of work. Although present 
accomplishments are but a meager 
indication of possibilities either in 
the San Bernardino Valley or in 
other localities, the general neglect 
of this fruitful field perhaps justi- 
fies recounting some of the details 
of procedure that may have a wider 
application. 


COLLEGE PLANT AT SAN BERNARDINO 


Although not a= particularly 
wealthy district, the liberality of 
San Bernardino Valley has not been 
surpassed in the matter of estab- 
lishing a junior college program. 
Setting a record for a bonded in- 
debtedness of $485,000, the district 
erected a unit of six buildings on a 
beautiful site of 34 acres now 
valued with equipment at $669,000, 
or $1,442 per student, the highest 
investment in the state of Cali- 


*President, San Bernardino Valley 
Union Junior College, San Bernardino, 
California. 


fornia. These facts are mentioned 
not to imply that an elaborate or 
expensive plant is necessary for 
adult education, but rather to indi- 
cate that the community had the 
right to expect much from so sub- 
stantial an outlay. They also re- 
mind us that the junior college, 
unlike the four-year college or uni- 
versity, is of, for, and by the people 
in the immediate community. 


HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The extension service began as an 
unstable appendage attached to the 
regular program of the College. 
All instruction given by members 
of the faculty was on an “extra- 
time-extra-pay” basis. Faculty 
members were assisted by occa- 
sional outside speakers who were 
not paid and hence not always 
seriously interested in presenting 
carefully prepared material. Dur- 
ing the past two years, however, the 
response of the community in at- 
tendance has justified making adult 
education a part of the regular load 
of a number of the instructors of 
the College, without the necessity 
for the extra-time arrangement 
which tends to handicap the service 
rendered to both regular and ex- 
tension students. In like manner 
provision has been made in the 
budget for the paying of outside 
talent, thus assuring an excellent 
quality of assistance for the faculty 
leaders of adult groups. 

Development necessarily followed 
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unexplored paths. Many courses 
have been offered which have served 
only as “feelers” and have been dis- 
continued because of lack of in- 
terest. Other lines tended to grow 
in popularity and were extended or 
amplified to meet the public de- 
mand. Every effort was made to 
anticipate and minister to the com- 
munity’s needs. In a number of 
instances a consultation with a 
committee from a_ representative 
group, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the industrial groups, or the 
women’s clubs, resulted in the pre- 
sentation of a course to meet a spe- 
cific demand. It is of particular 
interest that, although San Bernar- 
dino and Colton are both industrial 
cities, the most popular and suc- 
cessful courses were nearly always 
of a cultural nature. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUBLICITY 


Any degree of success which may 
have been attained in the San Ber- 
nardino extension program is due 
in no small measure to the organi- 
zation of the agencies of publicity. 
The industrial community which 
makes up the college district has 
frequently been described as lack- 
ing in cultural interests. Prize 
fights and movie palaces have been 
pressed for seating capacity; but 
lectures, recitals, opera, and the 
better class of plays wasted their 
fragrance upon the desert air. Any 
substantial program of adult edu- 
cation had need to be sold. Accord- 
ingly, one member of the college 
staff was detailed to supply con- 
tinually a series of press articles 
regarding both regular and special 
extension numbers. The news- 
papers, not only of San Bernardino 
and Colton but also in the adjoining 
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smaller towns, co-operated heartily 
in providing ample space for college 
copy. News items were _ supple- 
mented by announcements through 
the college office by way of printed 
pamphlets, circular letters, and 
postal cards. A modern index file 
and addressograph provided a rapid 
means of communicating with pa- 
trons of the courses. Mailing lists 
were subdivided according to or- 
ganizations and special interests 
such as school groups, women’s 
clubs, service clubs, and churches, 

New names were continually 
added to the lists by patrons who 
suggested names of those who 
might be interested as they signed 
the slips provided each evening for 
taking the roll. Old lists were kept 
alive by the attendance check and 
follow-up letters for those who had 
been absent. 

Still another factor in selling the 
adult program to the public has 
been the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the organizations mentioned. 
Many of these were already dedi- 
cated to the principle of adult edu- 
cation, and, lacking the means to 
carry out their ideals, contributed 
their energy in active support as 
their part in this altruistic service. 

Through the combined impact of 
the agencies described, the exten- 
sion enrollment in the college grew 
from a small beginning of less than 
three hundred in 1928-29 to 3,128 
in 1929-30 and 4,044 for 1930-31. 


OUTLINE OF EXTENSION OFFERINGS 


As previously suggested, the 
most systematically attended of all 
courses have been those of a gen- 
eral cultural nature. Most popular 
of these were the series in world 
drama and world music. In each 
series substantial lectures by the 
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faculty leader were supplemented 
by illustrative interpretations by 
guest artists, and on some occasions 
lectures were given by the artists 
themselves. The programs were ar- 
ranged with the idea of contribut- 
ing to college education, not merely 
as a series of entertainments. The 
course in drama succeeded in draw- 
ing to the community such artists 
as E. H. Sothern, Gilmor Brown, 
Irving Pichel, Sam Hume, and Hed- 
wiga Reicher. Among those who 
contributed to the musical pro- 
grams have been Sylvain Noack, 
violinist; Georgia Stark, soprano; 
and Max Rabinowitsch, pianist. 

Next in popularity to music 
and drama was the discussion of 
world affairs. In this series the 
faculty leader introduced, from 
time to time, a number of eminent 
authorities on various phases of 
international relations. Among such 
lecturers were William Bennett 
Munro, Constantine Panunzio, Cap- 
tain Donald MacMillan, Malbone 
Graham, and Lyman Bryson. After 
each lecture the speaker took the 
defensive in the open forum which 
ensued. 

Monday night was always set 
apart for lectures or demonstra- 
tions of a scientific nature. Botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, ge- 
ology, and bacteriology were each 
presented to appreciative groups. 
But astronomy always led the field 
of sciences for widespread and con- 
tinuous interest. The proximity to 
Mount Wilson Observatory, the 
clear skies through so great a part 
of the year, the considerable num- 
ber of amateur astronomers in the 
area, and the college observatory 
with its sixteen-inch reflecting tele- 
scope all tended to fill the enroll- 
ment of the two extension classes 


which must needs be provided for 
this subject. 

Eight times during the year the 
Monday night programs were set 
aside and the various science clas- 
ses combined to learn some of the 
latest discoveries or achievements 
from one of the world’s noted sci- 
entists. An effort was made to dis- 
tribute such lecturers over a variety 
of fields so that each occasion 
brought a new and different revela- 
tion. Some of the scientists who 
have appeared are Sir John Arthur 
Thomson, author of Outlines of 
Science; Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, of 
Mount Wilson Observatory; Dr. 
Bennett M. Allen, authority on duct- 
less glands; and Dr. Frederick L. 
Ransome, geologist. 


OTHER COURSES OFFERED 


Besides these cultural courses, 
which have drawn _ particularly 
large classes, smaller but quite 
substantial groups ranging from 
twenty-five to fifty attended con- 
sistently courses in language (Span- 
ish and French), psychology, public 
speaking, creative writing, drawing 
and design, art appreciation, play 
production, choral music, and or- 
chestra. 

Teachers throughout the neigh- 
boring school systems have always 
furnished a nucleus of appreciative 
attendants throughout a consider- 
able number of extension courses. 
Their patronage has been encour- 
aged on the one hand by the County 
Board of Education, which ruled 
that fifteen hours in approved col- 
lege extension courses might be 
accepted in lieu of winter institute, 
and on the other by the college 
in arranging offerings of special 
interest to teachers. Supervised 
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games and play proved to be an 
especially helpful course for ele- 
mentary teachers. For those who 
wished advanced credit, which the 
junior college is not empowered to 
give, the college became the head- 
quarters for university extension 
offerings, arranging these accord- 
ing to demand. For example a two- 
unit course in clinical psychology 
was arranged during the last fall 
semester, with Dr. Aaron Rosanoff 
of the University of California at 
Los Angeles as instructor, and an- 
other two-unit course in social case 
work for the spring, under Dr. 
Bessie McClenahan of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

In order to best meet the needs 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
plans were carefully formulated 
with a committee from that body. 
The resulting program was not only 
eminently satisfactory to the group 
but it received the benefit in support 
of attendance of all the driving 
power of the organization. This 
series consisted of fourteen weekly 
lectures on the psychology of ado- 
lescence by a well-known psycholo- 
gist and welfare worker. 

A committee from the Bankers’ 
Association aided in the same gen- 
eral manner in selecting business 
courses and promoting attendance 
for them. During 1929-30, stand- 
ard economics was so offered and in 
1930-31, commercial law. Both 
courses gave credit toward a certif- 
icate in the American Institute of 
Banking. 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Another committee representing 
the Santa Fe Railway shops, the 
Colton Cement plant, the Hanford 
Iron Works, and other industrial 
interests aided in planning a pro- 
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gram that would be of value to 
their respective employees. An ar- 
rangement was made to give the 
course in metallurgy which has 
been standardized by the American 
Heat Treaters’ Association. Demon- 
stration equipment by way of 
hardness-testing machines and fur- 
naces was provided and the lessons 
outlined by the Association were ex- 
panded and enriched with experi- 
ments and demonstrations drawn 
from the realms of chemistry and 
physics. 

Finally, courses were given in 
physical education. In this depart- 
ment it is doubtless true that the 
superior equipment played a large 
part in drawing a heavy adult at- 
tendance. A_ spacious’ two-court 
floor, a lighted athletic field, and 
ample locker and shower rooms 
made possible a considerable vari- 
ety of sports and activities. Each 
Monday and Wednesday night was 
given over to classes of business 
men while on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings the women of the 
community learned to tap or clog 
or played basketball. Community 
and school games kept the gym- 
nasium in active service on the re- 
maining nights. 

While the enrollment in exten- 
sion courses gives an exaggerated 
picture of the size of average class 
groups, yet figures given in the fol- 
lowing table do indicate the number 
of individuals who were reached 
one or more times in each of the 
courses offered in 1930-31. 


EP, cane dena thane aeeee wae 1,373 
World culture (drama and music)...... 1,482 
Pe GE oc iccceaseéiweancusdanea 443 
Psychology of adolescence............... 512 
Physical education (men).............e-. 186 
Physical education (women)............ D4 
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Creative writing .......-.....e.eeeeeeee 93 
MetallurBy .-----s cece eee e cece cc eeeeeee 67 
Chemistry .--.--- ec cc eee cccccccccveees 64 
Public speaking ..........ceceececceces 65 
Play production ........-...seeeeeeeees 39 
Commercial law .........sseesecceccees 22 
We cscs eters ecessecesececneseccvewes 34 
BE. Geer eekesA GAG REREHKOD OOSDEEO DEKE 38 
Astromomy (POPUIAT) ....cccccccccccces 191 
Astromomy (@emeral) ......ccccscccccces 119 


FACULTY POINT OF VIEW 


The extension service of the col- 
lege in its broader sense has by no 
means been limited to the presenta- 
tion of the formal courses men- 
tioned above. The faculty as a 
whole, selected to a great extent 
with that end in view, is dedicated 
to the principle of an educational 
service to the entire community. 
Lectures, addresses, plays, and 
musical numbers have been given 
by the various members of the staff 
to service clubs, women’s clubs, 
chapters of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, church organizations, and 
many other groups. In general the 
community has recognized the col- 
lege as an integral working part of 
itself, and not a thing apart devoted 
solely to the task of polishing the 
brains of a few of its young citizens 
preparatory for shipment else- 
where. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the junior college, adult edu- 
cation is not merely an opportunity, 
it is a responsibility, just as spe- 
cific as the preparing of youth for 
universities. The community has 
paid well for this service and is en- 
titled to receive it. 

The junior college is the ideal 
agency for adult extension. It can 
present, through its own staff of 
experts and through guest lecturers 
and artists, courses with the dignity 


of college grade. The fact that the 
college is a part of the community, 
in close contact with its needs and 
wishes, and is able to deliver pro- 
grams to the public at little or no 
cost gives an overwhelming ad- 
vantage over a university extension 
service working at long range and 
with high overhead. 

The junior college extension pro- 
gram is the least expensive work 
of the college, and brings greater 
returns in proportion to outlay 
than any other part of the educa- 
tional program. If a college plant 
has capacious classrooms, labora- 
tories, gymnasium, and library, edu- 
cational efficiency demands that 
these facilities be used for the great- 
est possible good during the great- 
est possible number of hours of the 
school day and of the school year. 
Maintenance, fixed charges, and the 
bulk of the overhead will be the 
same when only a few are served 
as with a multitude. 

Adult education in a junior col- 
lege should not be thought of in 
terms of Americanization, training 
in skills, or in “talking down’ to 
simple-minded rural folk. While 
programs should be popular in na- 
ture they should represent the best 
that modern thought has to offer. 
Those who already have college de- 
grees tend to show the greatest 
eagerness for broadening their hori- 
zons still further and for keeping 
past learning up to date. The most 
regular patrons are those who have 
the most education already. 

The junior college should not 
await the demand of the public be- 
fore offering extension courses. It 
is the responsibility of the college 
to awaken the community to the 
possibilities for maintaining and in- 
creasing culture. The movie palace 
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and all the other absorbers of leis- 
ure time that are of questionable 
worth present their wares with an 
irresistible guile. Modern methods 
of organization and selling are cer- 
tainly justified by the college to give 
cultural values an even break with 
their high pressure competitors. 

Adult education should not be an 
afterthought or an appendage to 
the junior college. It should be rec- 
ognized as a healthy, legitimate, 
integral function of it. Faculty 
members should be selected with 
extension service in mind and such 
service should be made a part of 
the regular load without overload. 

Finally, the fact should be kept 
in mind that man does not live by 
bread alone. It may be necessary 
to give a few courses for the pur- 
pose of training in business or in- 
dustry. But the general public, 
which chooses without pressure 
from employers, chooses’ those 
things which broaden the vision and 
enrich the life, that tell of the great 
trends in human affairs, or that re- 
veal something of truth or beauty. 
The voice of the people may not al- 
ways be divine but such a choice 
certainly reflects a wholesome taste 
on the part of our present-day 
adults, and arouses, moreover, a 
grave question regarding the wis- 
dom of those who would dump 
three-fourths of all our regular 
junior college students into systems 
of occupational training. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE A LIFE-SAVER 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his com- 
mencement address at Western 
Reserve University, declared that 
the junior college is a life-saver for 
the American university in these 
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times of increasing numbers of 
high-school graduates seeking ad- 
mission. 

“The junior college,” he _ said, 
“offers the chance for the univer- 
sity to get on top of the educa- 
tional system instead of being 
engulfed in it and hampered by 
mass necessities. 

“The adoration for the now prac- 
tically meaningless Bachelor’s de- 
gree, the stilted form which much 
of the social and athletic life of the 
college has taken, are interferring 
with the free development of the 
university. Universities should 
stand for advanced training and 
research work and should encom- 
pass and insure the quality of pro- 
fessional training.”’ 





“The rapid rise of the junior col- 
leges is one of the arresting facts of 
recent educational development in 
America. Within the past ten years 
the junior college idea has been 
worked out in actual practice as 
perhaps no other single idea of so 
vast significance has ever before 
been worked out in so short a pe- 
riod of time in any phase of what 
we have been accustomed to call 
higher education.” — Dr. N. W. 
WALKER, Ex-President, Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. 





If the junior college movement 
develops further, as I believe it will, 
we may expect increasingly smaller 
freshman classes with larger classes 
proportionately in the junior and 
senior years. Even now one-fifth 
of our total enrollment is by trans- 
fers into the upper classes and of 
these nearly half come from junior 
colleges. — PRESIDENT C. K. Eb- 
MUNDS, Pomona College 
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Junior College Debating and Dramatics 


ROLLAND SHACKSON* 


How many junior colleges engage 
in intercollegiate debating? in dra- 
matics? What is the quality of their 
work in these fields? Have they de- 
veloped any new ideas? 

To find answers to these ques- 
tions the author co-operated with 
Richard Bietry of Western State 
Teachers College, Michigan, in a 
survey of the speech work in 150 
junior colleges. Replies were re- 
ceived from 82 institutions, of 
which 60 reported activities in one 
or both of the fields of dramatics 
and debating. 


SUMMARY OF DEBATING 


The results with reference to de- 
bating are summarized as follows: 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
junior colleges engaging in these 
activities participate in debate; in 
nearly three-fourths of these cases, 
debating is directed by the speech 
departments. The median number 
of students participating at each 
school is nine, indicating that jun- 
ior colleges are not over-specializ- 
ing on a talented few. The average 
number of contests each year is 
six—a fair season. Most interesting 
of all is the fact that debating was 
shown to be almost universally sup- 
ported by student activity fees, with 
an average annual budget of $175. 
These facts certainly argue that a 
rather healthy situation exists. 


* Instructor, Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan; founder, 
Phi Rho Pi, national honorary forensic 
society for junior colleges. 


But what of the quality of the 
work done? Obviously a question- 
naire could not well answer this 
question; but a separate group of 
thirty junior colleges with whose 
forensic work the author has be- 
come quite familiar show that jun- 
ior college debating is of a high 
order. Usually, of course, junior 
colleges meet each other in state 
forensic leagues, thus giving no 
standard for comparison; but they 
have upon occasion shown them- 
selves to be worthy opponents of 
four-year schools. In 1930, for 
instance, Virginia Intermont de- 
bated four state teachers colleges; 
Parsons (Kansas) Junior College 
defeated Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; and Phoenix (Arizona) Junior 
College conquered both the Univer- 
sity of Redlands and the University 
of Southern California. Pasadena 
(California) Junior College that 
year engaged in no less than forty- 
two debates, using seven different 
questions. What university would 
not be proud of that schedule? 

Among a number of experiments 
which junior colleges have made in 
debating, two have proved quite 
successful: To solve the problem of 
getting audiences out, the Michigan 
Debating League has adopted two- 
man teams, shortening the time of 
contests to one hour. Important de- 
bates are then used as assembly 
programs. The results that were 
immediately noticed were the 
awakening of a real interest in de- 
bate on the part of the student 
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body, and an improvement in the 
contests themselves because of the 
stimulus of full houses. This plan 
has since been adopted by a num- 
ber of four-year college leagues, and 
is certainly worth trying. Another 
problem has been to extend the 
benefits of debating to many rather 
than to a few—a means of valuable 
training rather than a means of 
winning championships. The writer 
has for several years been doing a 
very radical thing —using every 
student who comes out! No matter 
how poor or unpromising a would- 
be debater may be, he is given at 
least one chance to represent his 
school. Yet it has been found per- 
fectly possible to win champion- 
ships at the same time, by saving 
the best people for the most diffi- 
cult contests. One of the finest 
results of this plan has been a 
splendid spirit of co-operation 
among members of the squad—for 
it is no longer “brother against 
brother” for a place on the team, 
but “one for all, and all for one,” 
the team actively participating in 
each contest receiving the help and 
loyalty of every other member of 
the squad. 


FORENSIC HONOR SOCIETY 


And how are junior college de- 
baters rewarded for their efforts? 
Not by credit toward graduation. 
The trend is away from this prac- 
tice among the colleges and univer- 
sities themselves, which usually 
substitute membership in one of 
the honorary forensic fraternities. 
Finding this door also closed to 
them, seventeen junior colleges 
formed a forensic society of their 
own, calling it Phi Rho Pi. Its pur- 
pose, as stated in its constitution, 
is to “promote the interests of de- 
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bating, oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, and other forensic ac- 
tivity in the junior colleges, by 
affording them a means of fellow- 
ship and co-operation, and by re- 
warding their deserving candidates 
with badges of distinction, gradu- 
ated according to merit.” To ac- 
complish these aims, the society 
publishes a quarterly giving pub- 
licity to the forensic programs of 
member’ schools, and _ provides 
annual divisional and national con- 
ventions at which forensic compe- 
tition is encouraged. It has been 
made the official forensic society 
for junior colleges by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and 
now includes thirty-seven junior 
colleges in states ranging from New 
Jersey to Washington and Califor- 
nia, and from Minnesota to Texas. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


While not quite as widespread as 
debating, individual forensic com- 
petition is fast increasing among 
junior colleges. State associations 
in Kansas and Texas provide an- 
nual contests in oratory and extem- 
poraneous speaking. In Oklahoma 
three more types are added: decla- 
mation, humorous reading, and dra- 
matic reading; and the junior 
college winning the most points in 
all five receives a silver loving cup. 
In California a number of forensic 
leagues schedule contests, and 
many of the junior colleges also 
compete with four-year schools in 
the constitutional orations. Ari- 
zona, not having enough junior col- 
leges for a league of its own, unites 
all the colleges and universities of 
the state in a single contest, and 
in 1930 gave first place in extem- 
poraneous speaking to Phoenix Jun- 
ior College. This year the Phi Rho 
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Pi divisional conventions will intro- 
duce individual forensic compe- 
tition to Michigan and Minnesota, 
and the national convention makes 
possible a national championship, 
so this field of forensics should 
grow rapidly. 


PROGRESS IN DRAMATICS 


In dramatics, also, junior col- 
leges are making great progress. 
Texas provides one-act play compe- 
tition with four regionals and a 
final state contest. More junior col- 
leges are interested in dramatics 
than in debate, for nearly five- 
sixths of the sixty institutions put 
on plays. In nearly 40 per cent of 
these cases, however, dramatics is 
not under the direction of the 
speech departments. Of importance, 
too, is the fact that in 25 of the 42 
colleges dramatics is forced to sup- 
port itself, only 5 institutions giv- 
ing it complete support. Receipts 
from plays run as high as $2,000, 
and average about $300; to abolish 
them might seriously burden the 
administrations; but some means 
should be found to keep dramatics 
from entire dependence on public 
support. Half of the junior colleges 
put on three long plays or programs 
of one-act plays each year; the me- 
dian number of students participat- 
ing is thirty. In practically all cases 
these students form a local dra- 
matic club, without state or na- 
tional affiliations. The _ teachers, 
however, are better organized, at 
least in California, where they pub- 
lish a magazine giving publicity to 
junior college dramatic achieve- 
ments in that state... Generally 


1 Theatre and School, published by the 
California Drama Teachers Association, 
2401 Warring Street, Berkeley; $2 per 
year. 


speaking, junior colleges are found 
to endeavor to build community 
interest in better drama; for ex- 
ample, in one year Modesto (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College put on, in a 
downtown theater, two  perform- 
ances each of The Admirable 
Crichton, Icebound, and As You 
Like It, in addition to a lighter play. 
A few junior colleges are putting on 
masques; others, operas. At Grand 
Rapids Junior College an opera was 
written and produced entirely by 
the students — book, lyrics, cos- 
tumes, and scenery being the result 
of a co-operation of departments 
all but impossible in a large uni- 
versity.? 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


How can all these speech activi- 
ties be improved? For dramatics, 
the author would suggest, first, 
more adequate financial support 
from school funds; second, more 
universal direction of dramatics by 
the speech departments; and third, 
affiliation of the local dramatics 
clubs into a national society for 
better publicity, co-operation, and 
possible dramatic competition. For 
forensics, all these exist, and need 
only to be made universal. Further 
experimentation should be carried 
on to solve the problems of making 
debate more interesting to audi- 
ences and more valuable to its par- 
ticipants. And, finally, junior 
college speech teachers and speech 
associations must affiliate and co- 
operate if they are ever to solve the 
problem of the speech training of | 
American youth. 


2 The Looking Glass Kiss; book by Carl 
Hester, Jr., and Helen MacDonald; lyrics 
by Lena Sikkema and Tony Swarthout; 
music by Ronald F. Eyer and Robert E. 
Wessman, Jr.; all junior college students. 

















Sacramento Junior College Guide 


JEREMIAH B. LILLARD* 


The main entrance to the Sacra- 
mento Junior College is through an 
arch; and no visitor is ever in doubt 
about it. Nor is the visitor on leav- 
ing ever in doubt about anything 
else connected with the institution. 
The college has all it says it has 
and does what the catalogue says 
it does and the guide who will now 
take you through it will verify the 
fact. 

Next to the president’s office are 
the comptroller’s and _ registrar’s 
offices. Students, parents, and visi- 
tors are always accorded every 
courtesy here. These are service 
departments, and although they are 
conducted in a business-like way 
they are very human. 

Across the hall is the library, 
housing 14,000 volumes of usable 
books on open shelves. Every de- 
partment is amply represented, but 
in addition there are a thousand or 
more books for him who would 
browse. 


* President, Sacramento Junior College, 
California. This is the third in the series 
of articles on representative junior col- 
leges. For method of choice of institutions 
see Junior College Journal (June 1931), 
I, 552-54. In each article the administra- 
tive head of the institution has been 
asked to answer in his own way the prob- 
lem: “An _ English-speaking educator 
from abroad knows nothing of the junior 
college but is anxious to learn as much 
of it as possible, in its various aspects, 
during a visit to the United States. Your 
institution has been suggested as a repre- 
sentative one for him to visit. Please 
state the features of greatest significance 
that you think he should observe in his 
visit to your college.” 


Through the open archway and 
in the north wing are the physics 
and chemistry laboratories. A some- 
what detailed description of one of 
them, the physics laboratory, will 
give some notion of the attention 
that has been given to equipment. 
The whole lower floor is devoted to 
physics, and consists of a lecture 
room having a seating capacity of 
seventy-five, two main laboratories, 
a darkroom, a research room, an 
apparatus and supply room, an of- 
fice and workshop. The lecture 
room is provided with an inclined 
floor, equipment for darkening, 
a large projection lantern, and an 
adequate supply of special dem- 
onstration and _ projection § appa- 
ratus. One of the main laboratories 
is for work in mechanics and 
heat, while the other is for work in 
electrical measurements. The dark- 
room is for photographic purposes, 
spectrum analysis, and _ photom- 
etry. The research room is for the 
use of instructors and such stu- 
dents as may be assigned special 
research problems. All laboratories 
and rooms are well supplied with 
gas, water, electricity, and com- 
pressed air. Two hundred electrical 
outlets in various rooms are con- 
trolled from a central switchboard 
so that either direct or alternating 
current, at various voltages, may 
be special features of the electrical 
installation. Five large pillars of 
concrete embedded in the earth and 
extending up into the rooms from 
solid tables, free from building vi- 
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prations. All apparatus, both for 
demonstration and general labora- 
tory purposes, is of recent design, 
much of it having come from the 
shops of the best American and 
foreign instrument-makers. No ex- 
pense has been spared to provide 
thorough, modern courses in the 
various phases of physics. The 
aéronautics students are also housed 
here. 

We return by the open archway 
on the second floor. Here are class- 
rooms of varying capacities. In one 
of them are two laboratory classes 
in British history, one of which is 
now at work. All the books needed 
are on open shelves. The instructor 
is in the room and available to the 
students at all times. Near the end 
of the hall are offices for a dozen 
instructors. Students are confer- 
ring with some of them. 

We go across the main bridge in 
the main archway and find more 
instructors’ offices and more class- 
rooms of different sizes. 

We pass over an open corridor 
to the south wing where the anat- 
omy, physiology, botany, zoology, 
and bacteriology classes are at 
work. A peep at one—plant biology 
—must suffice. This department oc- 
cupies most of the lower floor of 
the south wing. Its large general 
laboratory, with north exposure, is 
equipped with well-designed labora- 
tory tables, several wall cases, and 
a sixteen-foot demonstration table 
with water, gas, and electrical con- 
nections. The lecture room, which 
seats about seventy students, has 
excellent facilities for projection 
work—light-proof shades, fan venti- 
lators, and electrical connections in 
front and rear of the room. There 
is also a greenhouse which fur- 
nishes material for plant physi- 


ology experiments and for the study 
of plant structure. In it is a cement- 
lined pool which makes possible the 
cultivation of aquatic forms. In 
addition to the rooms named above, 
the department has a physiological 
laboratory, a darkroom, a research 
laboratory, an office, a combined 
library and herbarium with herbar- 
ium cases and with glass cases for 
museum specimens, and a store- 
room. The supplies and equipment 
from the courses offered include, 
besides the ordinary equipment, ap- 
paratus for micro-projection, a 
lantern slide and opaque projection 
outfit, a daylight and an aluminum 
screen, binocular wide-field micro- 
scopes, sliding and rotary micro- 
tomes, charts, models, and plant 
physiology apparatus. 

As we turn to leave the south 
wing we see the sign “Student Pub- 
lications.” We enter the next door 
and look over a splendid laboratory 
supply room and museum for ge- 
ology, anthrophology, and geogra- 
phy. There is material here from 
all over the world. Altogether there 
are over 9,000 specimens. 

We cross the open corridor. Here 
are the offices of the counselors and 
the four deans (of instruction, of 
extra-curricular activities, of men, 
and of women). There are four 
counselors — two men and two 
women. The school plans to add 
more as soon as funds permit. Stu- 
dents are in some or all of the of- 
fices. Next to the office of the dean 
of women is the nurse, who also 
teaches some of the classes for the 
forty or fifty young women in 
training in the Sisters’ and County 
hospitals. 

We go through the main arch 
again and out to the combined audi- 
torium and gymnasium. The physi- 
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cal education department is located 
in this building, which has a gal- 
lery, a stage with curtains and scen- 
ery, and other equipment. It is well 
fitted for social events, dramatic 
performances, community exercises, 
and general meetings. It is well 
supplied with locker, exercise, ex- 
amination, dressing, and drying 
rooms; and in addition it has a 
room for visiting teams, special and 
general shower rooms, a rest room, 
and offices. Its two main floors are 
ample for regular class work and 
indoor basketball and _ handball 
games. There are also two correc- 
tive exercise rooms. The equipment 
is modern and complete. We step 
behind it, and across the sixty-one 
acre campus we view a concrete 
stadium that seats 25,000 persons. 

Then to the north side of the 
campus are temporary buildings 
for housing the art classes not pro- 
vided for in the third floor above 
the arch of the main building, for 
the music classes, and some of the 
classes in dramatics. 

We turn again toward the main 
building and pass the cafeteria and 
students’ co-operative store, then 
go northward past the caretaker’s 
home and off the campus a block 
to the rented space used by the en- 
gineering department. Here are 
approximately one hundred fifty 
students in engineering at work, 
unless it be afternoon, in which 
case some of them will be in the 
300-acre park across the street. 

In addition to the courses com- 
monly taught several courses not 
ordinarily included in the junior 
college curricula are offered. Some 
of these are:. anthropology, the 
Indians of California, aviation, 
horseback riding, and laboratory 
courses in anatomy, bacteriology, 
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physiology, chemistry, and hygiene 
to nurses in training in two local 


hospitals. 
If you now care to visit classes or 
interview instructors, you'll dis- 


cover that the primary objective of 
every instructor is teaching stu- 
dents. After an instructor’s teach- 
ing responsibilities are discharged 
he does what he wills—research, 
golf, and what not. You'll discover, 
too, that the instructors have a 
sense of humor, and that they aren’t 
afraid of the president, also that 
approximately 70 per cent of them 
are comparatively young. You’ll 
find that of these sixty-seven in- 
structors, including three women 
librarians, fifty-one are men. And 
finally you'll discover that there are 
no rules and regulations affecting 
student conduct with the result that 
there is no need for any! 





GENESEE WESLEYAN 


The board of trustees of Genesee 
Wesleyan, located at Lima, New 
York, adopted resolutions making 
that institution a junior college. 
The institution was opened on May 
2, 1832. It is under the direction of 
President A. Talmage Schulmaier. 





Some universities are consider- 
ing the gradual elimination of jun- 
ior college work at the university, 
so that it may be done in the junior 
colleges, closer to the homes, and, 
what is yet more vital, closer to the 
individual—for somehow discern- 
ing folk are not wholly satisfied 
with civilization’s effort to apply 
intensive mass-production methods 
of industry to aiding in the develop- 
ment of that most distinctively in- 
dividual thing—human personality. 
—Hurt’s College Blue Book 
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Public Junior Colleges in Kentucky 


JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR.* 


No general plan for a system of 
public junior colleges is being con- 
sidered in Kentucky at present, 
though there are a few communities 
which have junior college aspira- 
tions. No part of this paper should 
be considered as a recommendation 
that a junior college be established 
in any particular place. Even 
though a community has sufficient 
students and wealth, a careful 
study of local conditions should be 
made before a junior college is es- 
tablished. It is hoped, however, that 
this paper will throw some light on 
the local problems of communities 
contemplating junior colleges as 
well as furnish the reader with a 
cursory view of the possible success 
of a system of public junior colleges 
in the state. 

There is probably no justifica- 
tion for the establishment of a 
junior college in a city, community, 
single county, or adjoining coun- 
ties, where elementary and high 
schools are not being amply pro- 
vided for, unless perhaps in cases 
where institutions of higher learn- 
ing are extremely inaccessible to 
high-school graduates. This factor 
alone would work considerably 
against a system of junior colleges 
in Kentucky, for there are more 
than forty states which rank above 
her educationally. If her low rank 
were due entirely to lack of ability 
to provide for an adequate system 
of education, the situation might 


*Director of Research, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


be different, but when it is consid- 
ered that she ranks in the upper 
half of the states in most compari- 
sons of an economic nature, it ap- 
pears that effort is sadly lacking. 

It took years for the public high 
school to surpass the private acad- 
emy in Kentucky, but it has done 
so. In 1927 there were some 550 
public high schools in the state with 
an enrollment of 46,000 pupils, 
while there were approximately 
ninety private schools, of which 
more than one-third were Catholic, 
with an enrollment of 7,500. There 
are now 27 private institutions of 
collegiate rank in the state, but 
most of them are falling far short 
of fulfilling the functions of desired 
junior colleges. The private college 
must, in most instances, go the way 
of the academy, and the sooner 
Kentucky begins making the effort 
She should in supporting public 
education the sooner she will com- 
pare favorably with other states. 

Although separate schools are 
maintained for white and colored 
by constitutional provision in Ken- 
tucky, this paper will deal only 
with institutions for whites. 


CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHMENT 


The criteria which appear below 
have been selected largely from 
the work of Koos! and others, nota- 


1 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, 
Research Publications of the University 
of Minnesota, Education Series No. 5 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
1924), pp. xxxii + 688. 
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bly O’Brien? and Holy.? The follow- 
ing criteria and assumptions will 
be applied to Kentucky communi- 
ties: 

1. Between 10 and 11 per cent of 
the high-school enrollment, in com- 
munities where there is not a col- 
lege, enroll in the first two years 
of college; and between 15 and 17 
per cent enroll in these years when 
there is a college near at hand. 

2. There should be at least 150 
students in the junior college; about 
two-thirds of this number should 
be in the freshman class. 

3. A high-school enrollment of 
between 900 and 1,000 students is 
necessary for a junior college en- 
rollment of 150 students. 

4. Between 40 and 60 per cent of 
the graduates of high schools go to 
college. 

5. The cost per student in a good 
junior college will be approximately 
$200 to $250 for a student body of 
150 students. 

6. Probably not more than a two- 
mill tax levy should be made for the 
support of a junior college. 

7. At $200 per student, on the 
two-mill basis, a taxable valuation 
for the community of $15,000,000 
would be necessary for the support 
of a junior college of 150 students. 
This amount should be considered 
a minimum for a community sup- 
porting a junior college. 

8. A community should be mak- 
“Conditions Which 


Junior College,” 
1928), 


2F. P. O’Brien, 
Justify Establishing a 
School Review, XXVI (February, 
128-37. 

3 T. C. Holy, “Criteria for the Establish- 
ment of Public Junior Colleges,” Proceed- 
ings, Thirteenth Annual Meeling of the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, pp. 308-18. Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1929 (Published 
by the Department). 
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ing a commendable effort toward 
supporting its elementary and sec- 
ondary schools before it attempts 
to assume the added burden of aq 
junior college. 


APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 


In 1929 there were about 425 
school districts in the 120 counties 
of Kentucky. In order to work with 
a desirable administrative unit and 
to simplify matters the criteria will 
be applied to the county because it 
is felt that in a typically rural state, 
such as Kentucky, the county is the 
most desirable administration unit. 

Since Kentucky is predominately 
a rural state, there are few cities 
(one in fact) with a high-school en- 
rollment large enough to justify 
establishing a junior college. Holy 
shows that slightly more than 3 
per cent of the student body in 18 
public junior colleges come from 
without a 20-mile radius of the 
school. In most instances where 
transportation facilities are ade- 
quate, the counties in Kentucky are 
not large enough to make the dis- 
tance an important factor. 

The application of the criteria 
outlined above shows that there are 
only eight counties of the 120 in 
Kentucky which have large enough 
high-school enrollments and suffi- 
cient wealth to support junior col- 
leges. When the location of present 
institutions doing college work in 
the state is considered, it does not 
appear that three of these eight 
counties (Fayette, Jefferson, and 
Madison) shouldattempt to establish 
junior colleges in the near future. 

Table I shows the probable size 
and cost of prospective junior col- 
leges in the other five counties. 
Estimated attendance is based upon 
an assumption of one-sixth of the 
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high-school enrollment. The mill- 
age tax is based upon assessed 
valuation. Cost is estimated at $200 
per student. 


TABLE I 
PROBABLE SIZE AND COST OF PROSPECTIVE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN FIVE 
KENTUCKY COUNTIES 


Estimated Mill- 

County Attend- Total age 
ance Cost Tax 

Boyd ........ 190 $38,000 97 
Campbell .... 250 50,000 .97 
Daviess ....-. 190 38,000 94 
Graves ......-. 170 34,000 1.59 
Kenton ...... 230 46,000, 74 


UNION JUNIOR COLLEGES 


None of the remaining 112 coun- 
ties have a high-school enrollment 
of 900 students, though many of 
them meet the $15,000,000 property 
valuation standard. In addition to 
the criteria previously suggested, 
two additional ones may be applied 
to areas composed of groups of ad- 
jacent counties, as follows: 

1. Is the area being served ade- 
quately by collegiate institutions? 

2. Are transportation facilities 
such that students could live at 
home and go to school without be- 
ing forced to travel unreasonable 
distances? 

When all of these criteria are 
given due consideration, it is found 
that there are some twenty or more 
districts in the state, composed of 
two or more counties, wherein 
there are enough high-school stu- 
dents and sufficient wealth to main- 
tain a junior college. The centers 
of population in these districts are, 
in most cases, connected by state 
highways; thus, transportation is 
possible. A very careful study of 
local conditions should be made, 
however, before a junior college is 
established in any of these districts. 


The cost of the junior colleges in 
the districts proposed would prob- 
ably be more than the cost sug- 
gested in Table I. Certainly this 
would be true if students were 
transported daily at the expense of 
the counties. Only in special cases 
Should the two-mill levy be ex- 
ceeded. Costs requiring a _ larger 
levy would probably be prohibitive. 

Conditions are such in approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the counties 
in Kentucky that they could not 
even co-operate with other counties 
in supporting a public junior col- 
lege under present conditions. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The fall meeting of the Southern 
California Junior College Associa- 
tion was held at Compton Junior 
College, October 24, 1931, with Dr. 
Ralph H. Bush, president of the 
Association, presiding. Dr. John W. 
Harbeson, of Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, was elected president for the 
coming year, while C. A. Nelson, of 
Glendale, was re-elected secretary. 

The principal addresses were 
given by Dr. Merton E. Hill, of the 
University of California, on “Uni- 
versity of California in Its Newer 
Relations with the Junior Colleges”; 
and by Dr. R. H. Spahr, of the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute of Technology, 
Flint, Michigan, on “Semi-profes- 
sional Courses on the Junior Col- 
lege Level.” 

In addition there were nine sec- 
tion meetings devoted to a consider- 
ation of some of the vital problems 
in the fields of administration, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, forensics, 
science, social science, commerce, 
engineering and mathematics, and 
honor societies. 

















Student Attitudes in Junior College 


FRED LYMAN TIBBITTS*«. 


Of the three major outcomes of 
education, the development of hab- 
its and skills, the creation of atti- 
tudes, and the instilling of ideals, 
only one has been measured with 
any degree of success at the present 
time. It is comparatively easy to 
measure the amount of skill one 
has developed as a result of teach- 
ing and practice because the evi- 
dence is objective. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly difficult to 
measure attitudes and ideals which 
are set up as the principal objective 
of about two-thirds of the courses 
now offered in high schools and 
colleges. These courses are gen- 
erally called cultural, but the prod- 
uct is not always determined by 
objective behavior and when it does 
become objective a subjective moti- 
vation seems to be operative. To 
measure this educational product, 
which is admittedly subjective, new 
devices must be developed. In other 
words, a new type of measurement 
must be made available. A measure 
of the amount of information may 
be suggestive but it is not adequate. 

Attitudes and ideals are impera- 
tive in the social, economic, and 
ethical life of a community. If these 
are imperative in the community 
life they are equally important in 
college life. To get some definite 
picture, other than the vague as- 
sumptions which one makes on the 
basis of general observation, is the 


* Director of Research, Yuba County 
Junior College, Marysville, California. 


object of this study. Although the 
test has many weaknesses it is at 
least suggestive and may cause 
others to produce something better, 


FOUR ATTITUDE TESTS 


Four different attitude tests have 
been developed. The first of these 
tests is devoted to determining atti- 
tudes regarding personality and 
personality traits. The second coy- 
ers the field of education. The third 
is in the field of occupational life, 
The fourth has to do with the ethi- 
cal ideals of students. Only the first 
test is reported in this article. 

All four tests were constructed 
by setting opposite each other con- 
trasting or apparently contrasting 
ideas. The student is to study the 
two statements and then mark on 
the scale provided the one with 
which he agrees. Complete agree- 
ment is shown on the scale as hay- 
ing a value of five. Various degrees 
of agreement may be noted on the 
scale by checking other positions or 
even a neutral position may be 
taken. 

The purpose back of the develop- 
ment of these tests should probably 
be made clear. The Marysville 
Union High School and the Yuba 
County Junior College are entering 
into a curricular study with a view 
to developing a more flexible and 
adaptive curriculum and it was felt 
that the attitudes of the student 
body along many of the human- 
interest activities of the community 
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should be sounded. The attitudes 
are often deep seated and are 
definite reflections of the commun- 
ity as well as the work of the 
school. It may even be assumed 


with considerable reliability that 
they reflect the home and com- 
munity attitudes more than the 
school attitudes; that the parents 
are reflected more than the teachers. 


PERSONALITY ATTITUDE TEST 


Please place a check mark on the number which represents how far you agree with either 
of the statements placed opposite each other. If you are in perfect agreement place the check 
mark on the five. If there is little agreement place check mark on 1, 2, 3, or 4, as the case may 


be. If you hold a neutral position, mark 0. 


1. My ideal person is one who lives a 
joyful, happy, and busy life; who 
makes pieasure the real end in liv- 
ing for himself and for others. 


A 3 2 1 


cr 


1. My ideal person is one who lives 
for the future; who centers on the 
future, not the present; who does 
things for future rewards. 


1 2 3 4 4) 








2. My ideal person is clean, neat, 
healthy, and particular about any- 
thing that affects health and hap- 
piness. 


2. My ideal person is not so much 
concerned with physical health 
and cleanliness as he is with good- 
ness. 


1 2 3 4 ) 





3. My ideal person always looks after 
his own interests first. He makes 
others better by self-improvement. 


5) 4 3 2 1 


3. My ideal person puts others first. 
In serving others better he serves 
himself best. 


1 2 3 4 4) 








4. My ideal person fluctuates in his 
emotions. There is no monotony 
because he is always up and down 
in emotional life. 


5) 4 3 2 1 


4, My ideal person has a very even 
disposition. He is very hard to 
arouse emotionally. He is gener- 
ally cool and collected. 


1 2 3 4 4) 





5). My ideal person is not so much 
interested in accuracy of detail as 
he is in general considerations. 
He sees major problems but may 
be inaccurate in minor details. 


A) 4 3 2 1 


9. My ideal person is accurate in 
small matters. He acts as though 
the accuracy of large matters were 
dependent upon the accuracy in 
small matters. 


1 2 3 4 ) 





6. My ideal person has confidence in 
his ability to live well, do good 
work, and get along with people 
generally. 


9 4 3 2 1 


6. My ideal person tackles a new task 
cautiously. He seeks the counsel 
of others in most undertakings. 
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My ideal person has little respect 
for authority unless it lends itself 
to reason. To him blind authority 
is distasteful. The only real au- 
thority is that of reason. 


4 3 2 1 


ae 


My ideal person respects author. 


ity. His life is ordered in confer. 
formity with the accepted stand. 
ards of society. Progress to him is 
dependent upon the principle of 
authority. 


1 2 3 








. Customs of a race are necessary 


to its further development. A race 
must habituate certain practices 
so that there will be time for 


. Customs are a hindrance to the 


progress of a race in that they re. 
quire too much time and energy 
to break down. A nation should 

















learning new ways of doing free itself from the powers of cus- 
things. tom. 

3 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 5 

9. My ideal person is quick in 9. My ideal person is deliberate in 
thought and action. When there thought and action. He acts as 
is something to be done it is done though the thing that is worth do- 
quickly. He is impatient with ing is worth taking plenty of time 
things that move slowly. to do. 

5 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 5 

10. My ideal person is a leader. He 10. My ideal person is quiet, does 
is aggressive and shoves ahead what is to be done happily and 
when there is anything to be well. He is willing and ready to 
done. He leads; therefore _ be- follow the lead of others who 
comes a leader. know. 

5 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 D 

11. My ideal person enjoys social ac- 11. My ideal person cares little for 
tivities and feels at ease in most social life. He is more content 
any social group. He is sensitive when at home or with very small 
to social niceties. groups. He is not sensitive to the 

small social graces. 

5 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 i) 

12. My ideal person is good-looking, 12. My ideal person is rugged in looks 
has a fine voice, dresses well, and and strength. He is sincere, hon- 
may distort the truth to save one’s est, and straightforward often to 
feelings. bluntness of word and action. 

5 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 5) 





(NotE—‘‘He”’ is used in this connection to represent either sex.) 
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Student Attitudes in Junior College 


REPORT OF RESULTS 


Two classes have taken the Per- 
sonality Test. The results are given 
separately so that the reader may 
note the correlation in a concrete 
manner. Group I was a class of 26 
in history of philosophy; Group II, 
of 33 in psychology. Only the state- 
ment which had a majority vote is 
recorded but the reader may ex- 
amine the text of the test to 
acquaint himself with the oppos- 
ing statement. It is noted that 
several of the propositions are 
fairly evenly divided. For example, 
in number four there were fourteen 
on each side of the proposition and 
five neutral in the _ psychology 
group. However those who agree 
with the side of the proposition 
given are more hearty in their 
agreement since the extent to which 
they agree to the statement is 3.8 
as compared to 2.9 on the other 
side of the proposition, perfect 
agreement being represented by 5.0. 

The fifty-nine students who 
answered (without giving their 
names) subscribe to the following 
statements: 


Per- 
Proposition Num- cent- Agree- 
ber tage ment 
1. The ideal person 
lives a joyful, happy, 
and busy life. He 
makes pleasure the real 
end in living for him- 
self and others. 
CE aetna nas 20 80 3.6 
ae steseeens 29 88 3.7 
2. The ideal person is 
clean, neat, healthy, 
and particular about 
everything that affects 
health and happiness. 
eek ecunee 23 90 4.2 
DED ks cadsuee 29 88 4.2 
3. The ideal person 
puts others first. In 
serving others better 
he serves himself best. 
Group FT ..ccce coee 13 50 3.4 
Group II ...... 6-0e 21 64 3.8 


Proposition 


4. The ideal person has 
a very even disposi- 
tion. He is very hard 
to arouse emotionally. 
He is’ generally cool 
and collected. 
re 
GO Eo ccccsdcce 


5. The ideal person is 
accurate in small mat- 
ters. He acts as though 
the accuracy of large 
matters were dependent 
upon the accuracy in 
small matters. 

re 
GO TE ic cccccecs 


6. The ideal person has 
confidence in his abil- 
ity to live well, do 
good work, and_ get 
along with people. 
SN Bn cvccseces 
Se Oe kéeaduess 


7. The ideal person has 
little respect for au- 
thority unless it lends 
itself to reason. To him 
blind authority is dis- 
tasteful. The only real 
authority is reason. 
a 
GOO TE ic cccccces 


8. Customs are a hin- 
drance to racial prog- 
ress in that it requires 
too much time to break 
them. A nation should 
free itself from _ the 
power of custom. 
I © akiwasccns 
eee 


9. The ideal person is 
quick in thought and 
action. When there is 
anything to be done it 
is done quickly. He is 


impatient with the 

slow-moving things. 
eee 
TON TE kee wesnne 


10. The ideal person is 
a leader. He is aggres- 
sive and shoves ahead 
when there is anything 
to be done. He takes 
the lead and therefore 
becomes a_ leader. 
ee 
Se Aesanens ‘ 


Num- 
ber 


12 
14 


18 


19 


20 


18 


15 
15 


15 
23 


Per- 
cent- 
tage 


46 
46 


69 
27 


80 
82 


80 


08 
52 


58 
69 
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Per- 
Num- cent- 
ber tage 


Agree- 
ment 


Proposition 


11. The ideal person 

enjoys social activities 

and feels at ease in 

most any social group. 

He is sensitive to social 

niceties. 
| eee 15 58 3.6 
eee 22 66 3.6 


12. The ideal person 

may be rugged in looks 

but is sincere, honest, 

and straightforward 

often to bluntness of 

word and action. 
RD, sccecsaaes 18 68 3.1 
a re 17 52 2.8 


It may be fairly safely concluded 
that these small but probably typi- 
cal groups of junior college stu- 
dents live more for immediate than 
future pleasure, that they value 
health and cleanliness as a per- 
sonality trait, that they are in a 
measure altruistic, that an even 
temperament or disposition is their 
objective, that they are scientifically 
minded in that they emphasize ac- 
curacy in small matters, that they 
favor the individual with self- 
confidence and evidently strive for 
that attainment, that they do not 
respect authority which is not well 
grounded, that alertness of mind is 
essential to a strong personality, 
that leadership is a very desirable 
trait, that social fitness is very de- 
sirable, and that fine looks are not 
so essential to personality. 





JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES 


The Collegian, published by the 
students of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, says: 


Names of students coming to Kansas 
State College from various junior col- 
leges over the state often appear on the 
mastheads of the several student pub- 
lications. Although these students are 
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somewhat handicapped by not being 
familiar with the organization and 
grounds of the college as are those sty- 
dents who enrolled at Kansas State as 
freshmen, extracurricular activity fig- 
ures show any number of men and 
women coming here in their junior 
years writing for publication. 

The Kansas State Collegian, officia] 
newspaper published twice each week 
throughout the college year, has had 
three former junior college students on 
its staff the current year. 

The Kansas State Engineer, 4 
monthly magazine published by stu- 
dents in the division of engineering, 
often contains articles written by stu- 
dents who have come to Kansas State 
from junior colleges. 

Students in the agricultural division 
edit and publish the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Student containing accounts of 
activities in the division offering prac- 
tical and worth-while suggestions to 
the students in the agricultural divi- 
sion and the college in general. Many 
of these suggestions have come from 
students formerly enrolled in junior 
colleges, who have had opportunity to 
study in other colleges and have ac- 
quired additional knowledge concern- 
ing methods and practices employed 
in various sections of the state and 
country. 





The junior colleges of California 
are attracting high-school §grad- 
uates by reason of smaller expense, 
convenience of location, and oppor- 
tunity to live at home, thus reduc- 
ing the normal number of prospec- 
tive students which the four-year 
liberal arts colleges formerly had. 
Only a very small proportion of 
junior college graduates, possibly 
seven per cent, are planning to en- 
ter any liberal arts college and a 
selective process further reduces 
the number of available prospects 
from this source.—C. T. FITTS, 
Registrar, Pomona College. 
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Modern Languages in Kansas Junior Colleges 


PAULINE L. NEWTON* AND EDWIN J. BROWN? 


In this study the status of mod- 
ern languages in the junior colleges 
of Kansas is compared with the 
status of modern languages in 
thirty-six junior colleges represent- 
ing all sections of the United States 
in order to ascertain whether the 
situation differs to a measurable ex- 
tent from the situation outside this 
state. Accredited junior colleges 
only are included in the study. The 
data used include material from 
junior college bulletins and cata- 
logues, books and magazine articles 
on the junior college movement, and 
a directory of junior colleges in the 
United States issued by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN KANSAS 


The junior college movement in 
Kansas has grown rapidly since the 
state law of 1917 authorized the 
establishment of junior colleges. 
There are ten public junior colleges 
and eight private junior colleges 
that are accredited. There are four 
private junior colleges that are not 
accredited. In 1929-30, the enroll- 
ment in the junior colleges of 
Kansas was 2,214, of which ap- 
proximately four-fifths was in pub- 
lic junior colleges and one-fifth in 
private institutions. All of the pub- 
lic junior colleges and most of the 
private junior colleges of Kansas 
are modeled on a plan outlined by 


* Instructor in modern languages, high 
school, Watersmeet, Michigan. 

7 Director, graduate division, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


the University of Kansas in regard 
to credit and grade point systems, 
entrance requirements, subject 
group systems, and _pre-profes- 
sional requirements. In the junior 
colleges of Kansas, academic in- 
struction and _ teacher - training 
courses are given the_ greatest 
emphasis, and vocational and pre- 
professional courses are given sec- 
ondary consideration. The range 
of offerings is greater in public jun- 
ior colleges than in the privately 
operated institutions. Kansas ties 
in rank with Missouri for fourth 
place among the states in number 
of junior colleges. 


STATUS OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


The status of modern languages 
in the junior colleges of Kansas is 
not unlike the status of modern 
languages in the thirty-six junior 
colleges studied outside the state. 
The order of importance of all lan- 
guages is the same in regard to 
amounts offered. French and Span- 
ish are the outstanding languages 
offered, and exceed Latin, the most 
important ancient language, in 
amounts offered. The ratios of mod- 
ern languages to ancient languages 
offered in the junior colleges of Kan- 
sas and outside Kansas are approxi- 
mately the same. The ratio in the 
junior colleges of Kansas is 3.8 to 
1; in junior colleges outside Kan- 
sas, it is 3.0 to 1. In regard to en- 
trance requirements, nineteen, or 
over one-half, of the junior colleges 
studied outside Kansas have pre- 
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scribed language requirements; in 
Kansas, only two, or one-ninth, of 
the junior colleges have prescribed 
requirements. In most cases, two 
units of any one language are re- 
quired. About one-third of the jun- 
ior colleges outside Kansas require 
specific amounts of foreign lan- 
guage of all students for gradua- 
tion; in Kansas, no junior college 
has specific requirements in foreign 
language for graduation. Language 
requirements vary according to the 
course pursued by the student. The 
requirements for the preparation of 
teachers in all the junior colleges 
studied are very similar. All teach- 
ers of modern languages have the 
Bachelor’s degree; most of them 
have the Master’s degree; and many 
junior college language teachers 
have studied or traveled abroad. 

A comparison of offerings in 
modern language with the offerings 
in two traditional subjects of the 
college curriculum, ancient  lan- 
guages and mathematics, in the 
junior colleges of Kansas shows 
that modern language offerings 
greatly exceed those in ancient 
language and mathematics. 

A comparison of modern-lan- 
guage courses offered in the junior 
colleges of Kansas with Dr. Koos’s 
recommended offerings in foreign 
languages shows that most of the 
junior colleges conform rather 
closely to Koos’s recommendations. 
Fifteen of the eighteen junior col- 
leges offer forty hours or more of 
foreign language. Koos recommends 
that forty-six hours of foreign lan- 
guage be offered. The junior col- 
leges of Kansas usually offer two 
first-year courses, two second-year 
courses, and one third-year course 
in French and Spanish. This con- 
stitutes approximately five years of 
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foreign language. Courses in al] 
languages’ offered decrease ip 
amounts offered after the first year, 
Half the junior colleges of Kansas 
have modern-language clubs to sup- 
plement the class work. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Carl A. Jessen, specialist in sec- 
ondary education of the Federal 
Office of Education, devotes two 
pages in the recent Biennial Survey 
of Education to the junior college. 
Significant extracts follow: 


The public junior college is a unit 
of secondary education which is re- 
ceiving increased attention. .... The 
junior college as ordinarily organized 
is an independent two-year unit to 
which pupils are admitted upon grad- 
uation from high school. A plan by 
which the two years of junior college 
would be combined with the last two 
years of high school has been ad- 
vocated by authorities such as Koos, 
Proctor, and Eby..... Opinion appears 
to be crystallizing in favor of two gen- 
eral types of curriculums, one prepara- 
tory to further college work, the other 
terminal with the end of the junior 
college. The terminal courses, too, are 
frequently of two kinds, those de- 
signed for students who desire some 
specific type of vocational training, 
and those intended for students whose 
plans for entrance upon a vocation are 
not so definitely matured.! 





NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Announcement has been made of 
the opening of Nichols Junior Col- 
lege of Business Administration and 
Executive Training, a new junior 
college for men, at Dudley, Massa- 
chusetts. The president is James L. 
Conrad. 


1 United States Office of Education Bul- 
Tetin (1930), No. 16. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MATHEMATICS 


Reform in the methods of teach- 
ing of mathematics and interest in 
the “humanization of mathematics” 
in this country is commonly rec- 
ognized to have started from the 
presidential address of Dr. E. H. 
Moore, head of the Department of 
Mathematics at the University of 
Chicago, before the American Math- 
ematical Society at its ninth annual 
meeting in 1902. The subject of 
this influential and epoch-making 
address was “The Foundations of 
Mathematics.” From it are taken 
the following quotations with ref- 
erence to junior colleges: 


We survey the pedagogy of ele- 
mentary mathematics in the primary 
schools, in the secondary schools, and 
in the junior colleges (the lower col- 
legiate years). It is, however, under- 
stood that there is a movement for the 
enlargement of the strong secondary 
schools, by the addition of the two 
years of junior college work..... In 
favor of this movement there are 
strong arguments, and among them 
this, that in such institutions, espe- 
clally if closely related to strong col- 
leges or universities, the mathematical 
reforms may the more easily be car- 
ried out..... 

By the introduction into the junior 
colleges of the laboratory method of 
instruction it will be possible for the 
colleges and universities to take up 
a duty which for the most part has 
been neglected in this country. For, 
although we have normal schools and 
other training schools for those who 
expect to teach in the grades, little 
attention has as yet been given to the 
training of those who will become sec- 


ondary school teachers. The better 
secondary schools of today are secur- 
ing the services of college graduates 
who have devoted special attention to 
the subjects which they intend to 
teach, and as time goes on the posi- 
tions in these schools will as a rule 
be filled (as in France and Germany) 
by those who have supplemented their 
college course by several years of uni- 
versity work. Here these college and 
university graduates proceed at once 
to their work in the secondary schools. 
Now in the laboratory courses of the 
junior college, let those students of 
the senior college and graduate school 
who are to go into the teaching career 
be given training in the pedagogy of 
mathematics according to the labora- 
tory system; for such a student the 
laboratory would be a laboratory in 
the pedagogy of mathematics; that is, 
he would be a colleague assistant of 
the instructor. 





It is clear that if the junior col- 
lege movement in the high schools 
develops with rapidity, there will 
presumably be a material decline 
in the number of freshman and 
sophomore students in our strictly 
collegiate institutions. This result 
will be welcomed enthusiastically 
by the administrative authorities of 
many of the larger institutions, 
which are literally staggering under 
the press of undergraduates; it 
will be much less enthusiastically 
greeted by the small and struggling 
college to which numbers are abso- 
lutely indispensable for its con- 
tinued life. 


1 President J. R. Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in an address before the North 
Central Association; School Review (May 
1915), XXIII, 299-300. 
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AIRCRAFT REPAIR STATION 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has recently inspected 
the Aéronautics Department of the 
California Polytechnic and_ has 
granted it a license as an approved 
aircraft repair station. The official 
number of the repair station is 84. 
This is the only case in which a 
public school or junior college in 
California has been granted such a 
license. 

The Aéronautics Department of 
this institution has built three new 
planes and has repaired many dam- 
aged planes, which have been re- 
licensed and returned to commer- 
cial use, but until the present time 
it has been required to furnish for 
the approval of the Department 
of Commerce the stress analyses, 
drawings, and other technical data 
_used in their construction. Now that 
this license has been obtained, such 
data will not be required for planes 
that are to be repaired or rebuilt. 
Inspector Lees of the Aéronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, who made the examination, 
stated that he had been very much 
impressed by the thorough prelim- 
inary training which the students 
were receiving. He commented on 
the fact that not a single piece of 
work done at the California Poly- 
technic had been rejected. 

The approved repairs include five 
of the eight types possible. The 
three types which are not now in- 
cluded in the license will be in- 
cluded as soon as some additional 
equip nt is provided. 


i Y 


Within a period of four weeks, 
the shop has taken in two planes 
and three motors for repair. A 
Kari-Keen Coupé and a Waco-10 
are to be completely rebuilt. A Velie 
M-5 and two OX-5’s are to receive 
overhauling. In addition to the reg- 
ular run of line work, many minor 
repairs will be made on local and 
visiting ships. 

There are eighty-six approved 
aircraft repair stations in the coun- 
try, most of them being connected 
with commercial aviation compa- 
nies. The California Polytechnic 
and the North Dakota School of 
Science at Wahpeton, North Da- 
kota (both junior colleges), are ap- 
parently the only public educational 
institutions to possess the official 
repair-station license. 


SPEECH COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


J. Richard Bietry has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee 
of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech to study speech 
education in the junior colleges of 
the country. Mr. Bietry last year 
was in the speech department of 
the Western State Teachers College 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, but is now 
instructor in speech in Los Angeles 
Junior College. Other members 
of the committee are: Rolland 
Shackson, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Maude C. Ramm, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Irene Childrey Hoch, Modesto, 
California; Glenn C. Kremble, Pasa- 
dena, California; and Anne Mc- 
Gurk, Highland Park, Michigan. 
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TO DEVELOP GERMAN 


Meyer Krakowski, instructor in 
German at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, has just published a little 
pooklet, German Poems and Songs, 
for the use of students in that insti- 
tution. It contains forty-four songs 
and poems selected by Mr. Krakow- 
ski. It is designed to bring popular 
German songs to the students, who 
sing them in chorus, thus develop- 
ing a pronunciation and feeling for 
the language which could be se- 
cured in no other way. A large 
room with a piano and club-like 
atmosphere is used by all the lan- 
guage clubs at Los Angeles Junior 
College and considerable is being 
done in group singing by all lan- 
guage departments. This, however, 
is the first effort that has been made 
to gather in simple, compact form 
the outstanding popular songs of 
Germany. The 48-page booklet is 
retailed to the students for twenty 
cents a copy. 


BAY CITY ENROLLMENT 


The first semester enrollment in 
the junior college at Bay City, Mich- 
igan, is over three hundred, which 
breaks all previous records. The 
enrollment last year was 235. Two- 
thirds of the students are from Bay 
City, while the remainder represent 
twenty-two different localities. Al- 
most two-thirds of the enrollment 
is made up of men. 


VENTURA HAS NEW HEAD 


D. R. Henry, for several years 
head of the successful junior col- 
lege at Muskegon, Michigan, re- 
signed at the close of the year to 
accept a position as dean of the 
junior college at Ventura, Califor- 
nia. He succeeds Amos E. Clark in 
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that position. The junior college 
enrollment at Ventura has more 
than doubled last year’s enrollment. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT 


During the summer occurred the 
death of Dr. John E. White at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. For ten years he 
was president of Anderson College, 
Anderson, South Carolina, before 
Miss Annie D. Denmark was elected 
to the presidency two years ago. 
Concerning him The Yodler of An- 
derson College says: 

The call to Anderson brought him to 
a large church and also to Anderson 
College. His work in the state is well 
known. With zeal he threw himself 
into the church and into the school, 
and into the civic life of the city. He 
was not only the pastor of the church 
and president of the college, he was 
also an outstanding public spirited 
citizen who touched life at every 
angle. Luther at the Diet of Worms 
never showed more courage than did 
Dr. White when he stood before the 
Southern Conference of Schools and 
Colleges in Birmingham and told them 
that their standards were wrong. The 
body disagreed with him; he knew it; 
they knew it; but they showed their 
appreciation of his courage by rounds 
of applause. 


CALIFORNIA SURVEY 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has been 
selected by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia to make the survey of “pub- 
lic education of higher than high- 
school grade in the state of Cali- 
fornia” which was provided for at 
the last session of the legislature. 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President of the 
Foundation, and Howard J. Sav- 


1See Junior College Journal (October 
1931), II, 29. 
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age, director of the survey staff, 
spent the last week in October in 
the state making preliminary plans. 
They held a three-day conference 
at Sacramento with a group of 
twenty-five educational leaders in 
the university, teachers college, and 
junior college fields determining 
the principal problems for investi- 
gation and agreeing upon plans of 
procedure. 

Dr. Suzzallo announced the ap- 
pointment of the following survey 
staff who would visit the state and 
pass upon the findings and recom- 
mendations as made by the Foun- 
dation: S. P. Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo; L. D. 
Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; C. H. Judd, dean 
of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago; O. R. La- 
tham, president of Iowa _ State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; A. B. 
Meredith, New York University; 
J. E. Russell, formerly dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and G. F. Zook, president of 
the University of Akron. The final 
report is to be made by July 1, 1932. 


TEXTILE ACCREDITED 


At their last meeting the State 
Board of Education of South Caro- 
lina voted to accredit the Junior 
College Department of the Textile 
Industrial Institute at Spartanburg, 
North Carolina. This is the first co- 
educational junior college in the 
state to be accredited. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROWTH 


Dr. Ralph Bush, president of the 
Southern California Junior College 
Association, has recently compiled 
and published figures showing the 
growth of the 18 public junior col- 
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leges belonging to the Association 
for a six-year period, as reported at 
the annual fall meeting of the 
Association. These figures are as 
follows: 


ea 1,973 
ee ee ee 3,421 
reer rer rer Tee 4,995 
SE edn eeeeuewawees 7,425 
SE 60s scene veeonnaee 10,168 
DE +A 0054s e eee mew ens 13,145 


The largest growth is shown by Los 
Angeles Junior College, which re- 
ported 1,350 in the fall of 1929, 
2,675 in 19380, and 3,750 in 1931, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AT CHEMAWA 


At Chemawa, Oregon, is located 
the largest Indian industrial train- 
ing school in the country, with a 
campus of 440 acres and almost a 
hundred buildings, most of them of 
brick, housing over eight hundred 
Indian youths. A plan has been in- 
augurated at the neighboring city 
of Salem to turn it into a great 
agricultural, vocational, and poly- 
technical junior college for the 
youth of the state when, in the 
course of a few years, the federal 
policy of educating Indian children 
in the public schools causes the 
abandonment of the plant for the 
purposes for which it was con- 
structed. 


KANSAS STATUS 


Recent statistics of the public 
junior colleges in Kansas show that 
there are ten colleges in Kansas 
with a total of 2,934 students at- 
tending them. Coffeyville, Fort 
Scott, Independence, and Parsons 
charge no fee for attendance. Other 
colleges find it necessary to charge 
the following amounts: Arkansas 
City and Garden City, two dollars a 
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week; Eldorado, fifty dollars a year 
for students outside the _ state; 
Hutchinson and lola, thirty-six dol- 
lars a semester; and Kansas City, 
fourteen dollars a month for non- 
residents of the city and twenty dol- 
lars for non-residents of the state. 
Kansas City ranks first in number 
of students from out of town, with 
131; Fort Scott, second, with 118; 
and Independence, third, with 111. 


NEW DEAN AT MUSKEGON 


George A. Umbreit is the new 
dean of the junior college at Muske- 
gon, Michigan, succeeding D. R. 
Henry. Mr. Umbreit was assistant 
in history at the University of Iowa, 
where he had practically completed 
his requirements for the Doctorate. 
He has also done graduate work at 
Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of California. He was dean 
of the junior college at Boone, 
Iowa, in 1927-28. 


BUILDING AT RIVERSIDE 


With the building of the new 
$25,000 addition this fall, the beau- 
tiful buildings of Riverside (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College will be ad- 
vanced another step toward com- 
plete inclosure of the quadrangle. 
The gray walls of the college with 
their red roofing will then close all 
but one-half of the south side of 
the “quad” and one-third of the 
west. Building is to be completed 
by January 1. A large stage will be 
constructed to open both into the 
auditorium and the quadrangle. A 
huge steel door made in three sec- 
tions will cover the thirty-eight-foot 
Stage facing the courtyard. The 
Stage of the auditorium will be 
twenty feet wide with proscenium 
arch sixteen feet in height. 
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OFFER TERMINAL CURRICULA 


With the opening of Bay City 
(Michigan) Junior College for the 
school year 1931-32, four new 
courses were offered to junior col- 
lege students, which may be com- 
pleted within the two years of in- 
struction given by the institution. 
The four are accounting, general 
business, industrial engineering, 
and secretarial. Each of these may 
be completed within two years. 
With the successful completion of 
either of these curricula the title 
Associate of Arts will be conferred. 
The reason for the decision by the 
college to offer the new-type course 
is the often expressed need that the 
junior college serve the local needs 
of Bay City as well as fit students 
for out-of-town colleges. 


SACRAMENTO ENROLLMENT 


Sacramento Junior College re- 
ports an enrollment of 1,714 stu- 
dents this fall, of whom 1,566 are 
regular students. Enrollment in 
“extra-hour” or extension courses 
is not included in these figures. 
Of the regular students, less than 
half (768) are from the city of Sac- 
ramento. Regular students are en- 
rolled from 147 other California 
high schools located in 43 of the 58 
counties of the state, and from 87 
high schools located in 13 states. 
There are 24 students from China, 
Japan, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 


A CORRECTION 


W. E. Gattis, college examiner of 
the Department of Education of 
Texas, calls attention to an error in 
a note regarding Blinn Memorial 
Junior College in that state which 
was published in the October issue 
(p. 41). The true situation is thus 
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stated in a note from Dr. Oscar 
Ullrich, dean of Southwestern Uni- 
versity: 

“Blinn Memorial College at Bren- 
ham, Texas, is now in process of 
merging with Southwestern Univer- 
sity at Georgetown, Texas, and not 
with Southwestern University, Win- 
field, Kansas. The completion of 
the merger is expected to take place 
this fall—probably next month.” 


ADDITION AT JOLIET 


The Joliet, Illinois, High School 
and Junior College plant has been 
built in five units, beginning in 
1900. The latest addition was made 
in 1930-31. It contains a girls’ gym- 
nasium, offices and special rooms 
for the girls’ physical education de- 
partment, a suite of nine rooms for 
the commercial department, a suite 
of three rooms for the art depart- 
ment, a suite of six rooms for me- 
chanical drawing, five classrooms, 
and two study halls. The new unit 
is 126 by 2380 feet, consisting of 
three stories and basement. The 
cost, exclusive of excavations, foun- 
dation, and architects’ fees, was 
$430,000, or 39.3 cents per cubic 
foot. 

The girls’ gymnasium has a play- 
ing floor 100 by 80 feet, identical 
with the adjoining boys’ gymna- 
sium in floor space and seating ca- 
pacity of galleries. It is separated 
from the boys’ gymnasium by a 
large soundproof door, 124 feet 
wide and 22 feet high, which folds 
in two sections from the center to 
each side. The weight of the door 
is 5,000 pounds and is carried by a 
steel truss which weighs 46 tons. 
The control of the door is by means 
of a chain and sprocket, hand op- 
erated. The combined gymnasiums 
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are to be used as a single room for 
large basketball crowds and similar 
occasions. 


NO DEPRESSION HERE 


Depression has kept its hands off 
of two Methodist colleges in Texas; 
for Weatherford College, at Weath- 
erford, last year had a 28 per cent 
increase in attendance over the pre- 
vious session, the largest enrollment 
ever recorded; and Lon Morris Col- 
lege, at Jacksonville, also enjoyed 
the distinction of an increase in 
enrollment during the last regular 
Session in spite of the trying condi- 
tions prevalent. 


BLUEFIELD INSTITUTE CHANGES 


Bluefield Institute, of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, has recently changed 
its name to Bluefield State Teachers 
College and has adopted a four- 
year teacher-training program. For 
a number of years this institution, 
exclusively for Negroes, has been 
operated by the state as a junior 
college. 


PHI THETA KAPPA CHARTER 


A charter for a new chapter of 
Phi Theta Kappa, the junior college 
honor society, has been granted to 
Texas Lutheran College, located at 
Sequin, Texas. 


STATE AID IN TEXAS 


State aid for public junior col- 
leges in Texas is thus advocated in 
an article in the Houston Post- 
Dispatch: 


A junior college law allowing the 
establishment of junior colleges and 
providing for taxation in each district 
for its maintenance, provided such a 
tax is approved by the people at the 
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polls, is now on the Texas statute 
pooks. Many state educators are of the 
opinion, however, that this burden 
should not be put upon the districts, 
put the state as a whole should finance 
these schools which assure two years 
of accredited college work to high- 
school graduates under home influ- 


ences. 
TECHNICAL COURSES AT PASADENA 


Five new technical courses were 
inaugurated at Pasadena Junior 
College with the opening of the col- 
lege year in September. These are 
strictly on the two-year collegiate 
technical level. The five curricula 
which have been organized include 
civil technology, electrical tech- 
nology, mechanical technology, avi- 
ation, and building practice and 
design. 

The purpose of each curriculum 
is to give any well-prepared high- 
school graduate in two years a tech- 
nical training which will enable him 
to get an industrial position where 
technical knowledge counts. The 
aim is to prepare the student at the 
end of the fourteenth year to enter 
the world of industry and business 
with technical training and a devel- 
oped sense of responsibility and 
self-reliance which will help to 
carry him on to a successful career. 

Twenty-five or more entirely new 
courses are offered especially for 
these curricula and about twenty of 
the former pre-engineering and 
other courses are also used. 

Each semester of work will be 
planned to occupy about forty-eight 
hours per week of the student’s 
time in and out of school. 

The Industrial Arts Building has 
been remodeled into modern tech- 
nical laboratories and thousands of 
dollars worth of new equipment in- 
Stalled. The following items will 
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illustrate the variety of apparatus 

necessary for the new courses: 

100,000-pound Universal _ testing 
machine 

10,000-pound pendulum type tor- 
sional testing machine 

Brinell hardness tester 

1,000-pound automatic cement test- 
ing machine 

200 r.p.m. horizontal shaft, single 
stage, low head centrifugal pump 

300 r.p.m. vertical shaft, multistage 
high-pressure pump 

12-inch Pelton impulse wheel 

Reaction turbine 

High-pressure and 
tanks 

Motor generator sets for direct and 
alternating current 

Transformers and rheostats 

Switchboard and portable meters 

Flow meters 

Reciprocating air compressor 

Centrifugal fan 

25-horsepower vertical steam en- 
gine 

Aeroplane and other internal com- 
bustion engines 

Metallurgy and heat treating equip- 
ment 


The courses will be intensive, 
practical, and closely correlated 
with each other and with the indus- 
trial problems. Inspection trips to 
neighboring plants and lectures by 
men from industrial and engineer- 
ing fields will be an important fea- 
ture. 

An instructor—co-ordinator will 
make contacts between the courses 
and various industries and will 
develop a placement service for lo- 
cating capable graduates in posi- 
tions. Officials of several companies 
have already stated a willingness 
to employ graduates with such 
training as will be given in these 
courses. 


low-pressure 
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Three men with two-year tech- 
nical-institute type of training are 
needed in the present enormous in- 
dustrial field in southern California 
for every graduate engineer. 

Typical positions for which the 
new curricula will prepare include 
the following: 

General— 

Architectural superintendent 

Cement tester 

Chemical laboratory worker 

General contractor in building 

trades 


Draftsman— 
In building trades 
In civil engineer’s office 
Mechanical 
Structural 
Topographical 
Ins pector— 
Building 
Sanitary 
Of bridges 
Boiler 
Electrical 
Railroad 
Highway 
Su perintendent— 
Of construction 
trades 
Of machine shop 
Of highway construction 


Surveyor— 
General land 
Highway 
Instrument man 
Mine 
Railroad 
Topographer 
Miscellaneous— 
Wire chief, telephone 
Subcontractor in building trades 
District plant chief, telephone 
Rod man (surveyor’s assistant) 
Electrician— 
Load dispatcher in power plants 


in building 
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Estimator of electrical jobs 
Inspector 
Switchboard expert 
Storage battery expert 
Plant, factory, or mill 
Crane expert 
Engineer— 
Signal supervisor, railroad 
Aéroplane mechanic 
Dispatcher, train 
Electrical armature winder 
Engineman— 
Marine 
Refrigeration 
Stationary, steam 


KANSAS STATE'S ATTITUDE 


The number of students from 
junior colleges to enroll at Kansas 
State College in the year 1928-29 
was 958. In 1929-30 this had in- 
creased to 94, and in 1930-31 to 
133. 

At least part of the credit for this 
increased enrollment is due to a 
committee on relations with junior 
colleges which was appointed by 
President F. D. Farrell in the fall 
of 1927. 

Physical education and military 
drill requirements for students en- 
rolling as juniors have been done 
away with. The committee also has 
arranged for a member of its own 
body to meet each enrolling junior 
college student, to help him in 
handling the transcript of credits, 
and in becoming acquainted with 
the heads of his major and minor 
departments. Thus, the usual rou- 
tine for a new student has been 
made a bit more human for junior 
college graduates entering Kansas 
State College. 

Another important activity of the 
junior college committee has been 
to visit all the public junior col- 
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leges in the state and most of the 
private ones during the past two 
years. These visits, together with 
an art and architect exhibit and an 
exhibit on genetics which Kansas 
State College sent to all junior col- 
leges in Kansas, have created inter- 
est and friendliness among _ the 
colleges. 

Though the number of students 
enrolling in the freshman and 
sophomore classes at Kansas State 
College tends to remain static, the 
junior enrollment has increased as 
a result of the growth of the junior 
college enrollment in Kansas.— 
From Kansas State College Col- 
legian. 


Y.M.C.A. JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A noteworthy development of 
junior college work under Y.M.C.A. 
auspices has taken place during the 
past few years. The Educational 
Council Bulletin for November 
1930 lists no less than 30 junior 
colleges in three groups. There are 
five junior colleges of liberal arts, 
seven of engineering, and eighteen 
of commerce. The total number of 
instructors reported is 408, most of 
them on a part-time basis; the total 
number of students, 6,765. 

Only five of these institutions 
were reported in the 1931 Directory 
of Junior Colleges. The names of 


the thirty institutions are given. 


below, together with the name of 
the chief administrative officer, 
number of instructors and students, 
and year of establishment. The lat- 
ter figure is date of establishment 
of the junior college program, not 
that of the beginning of the insti- 
tution. 


Junior Colleges of Liberal Arts— 
Central Y.M.C.A. College of Arts 
and Sciences, Chicago, Illinois. 
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E. W. Balduf. Instructors, 30; stu- 
dents, 978. Established 1921. 

Y.M.C.A. College of Arts, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. R. E. Orr. Instructors, 
7; students, 74. Established 1928. 

Wittenberg-Dayton Y.M.C.A. 
School of Liberal Arts, Dayton, 
Ohio. B. H. Pershing. Instructors, 
12; students, 130. Established 1927. 

Denver Junior College of Liberal 
Arts, Denver, Colorado. N. A. Sand- 
berg. Instructors, 13; students, 236. 
Established 1926. 

Department of Liberal Arts, 
Detroit, Michigan. S. A. Graves, 
Instructors, 20; students, 94. Estab- 
lished 1928. 

Evening Junior Colleges of Engi- 
neering— 

Lincoln Institute, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. J. W. Lees. Instructors, 
29; students, 421. Established 1928. 

Evening Junior College of Engi- 
neering, Cleveland, Ohio. M. E. 
Nichols. Instructors, 14; students, 
160. Established 1928. 

Y.M.C.A. College of Engineering, 
Columbus, Ohio. R. E. Orr. In- 
structors, 7; students, 114. Estab- 
lished 1929. 

Hillyer Engineering Institute, 
Hartford, Connecticut. J. S. Augur. 
Instructors, 11; students, 188. 

Engineering Department of New 
Haven College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. E. C. Maxcy. Instructors, 
16; students, 258. Established 1926. 

Springfield Engineering Institute, 
Springfield, Illinois. J. D. Churchill. 
Instructors, 15; students, 115. Es- 
tablished 1925. 

Worcester Y.M.C.A. Institute En- 
gineering School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. W. A. Lotz. Instructors, 
7; students, 87. Established 1926. 
Junior Colleges of Commerce— 

Brooklyn Central Institute of 
Commerce and Accounts, Brooklyn, 
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New York. C. N. Gibney. Instruc- 
tors, 11; students, 75. Established 
1922. 

Cincinnati Y.M.C.A. College of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. R. H. 
Harris. Instructors, 14; students, 
197. Established 1930. 

Y.M.C.A. Evening College of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ohio. R. E. Orr. 
Instructors, 12; students, 220. 
Established 1927. 

Hillyer Junior College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. J. S. Augur. Instructors, 
15; students, 186. 

Walton School of Commerce of 
School of Technology, Houston, 
Texas. A. L. Turner. Instructors, 
3; students, 24. Established 1929. 

Central Y.M.C.A. Evening School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. A. F. Wil- 
liams. Instructors, 5; students, 404. 
Established 1925. 

Louisville School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, Louisville, 
Kentucky. W.H. Lippold. Instruc- 
tors, 13; students, 104. Established 
1920. 

School of Commerce, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. A. E. Koenig. In- 
structors, 24; students, 597. Estab- 
lished 1919. 

Commerce Department of New 
Haven College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. E. C. Maxcy. Instructors, 
16; students, 155. Established 1926. 

New York Institute of Account- 
ancy and Commerce, New York, 
N.Y. C. E. Leavers. Instructors, 
16; students, 269. Established 1921. 

Omaha “Y” School of Business 
Administration, Omaha, Nebraska. 
C. S. Wilson. Instructors, 14; stu- 
dents, 388. Established 1927. 

School of Business Administra- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. E. L. Clark. 
Instructors, 18; students, 171. Es- 
tablished 1923. 


Rochester Y.M.C.A. School, Ro- 
chester, New York. R. H. Tullis. 
Instructors, 17; students, 58. Estab- 
lished 1928. 

School of Commerce and Finance, 
St. Louis, Missouri. P. H. Routsong, 
Instructors, 22; students, 470. Es- 
tablished 1929. 

Golden Gate College of Account- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 
A. R. Mack. Instructors, 13; stu- 
dents, 119. Established 1919. 

School of Commerce and Ae. 
countancy, Toledo, Ohio. Y. A. Neal. 
Instructors, 9; students, 325. Es- 
tablished 1923. 

Southeastern University, Wash- 
ington School of Accountancy, 
Washington, D.C. J. K. Moyer. In- 
structors, 15; students, 279. Estab- 
lished 1927. 

York Y.M.C.A. Night School of 
Accounting, York, Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Snyder. Instructors, 4; stu- 
dents, 29. Established 1925. 


ADVENTIST STANDARDS 


The Seventh-Day Adventists have 
adopted a set of standards for the 
accreditation of junior colleges un- 
der their denominational control. 
In general these are quite similar 
to other standards set up by the 
regional and national accrediting 
agencies. The following, however, 
under the heading “Special Stand- 
ards” are given: 


The junior colleges accredited in 
this Association shall be expected to 
include in their curricula, in addition 
to the usual instruction in the arts and 
sciences, thorough courses in the fol- 
lowing: (1) in Bible instruction; (2) 
in health principles, which shall in- 
clude instruction and practice in sim- 
ple treatment of disease, and Red Cross 
work; (3) in vocational or manual 
training. All junior colleges in this As- 
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sociation will be expected to give 
thorough instruction in health and 
physical education. Manual labor and 
participation in the daily duties re- 
quired by the institution are encour- 
aged in lieu of athletics. 


NEW PHI THETA KAPPA CHAPTER 


A chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, 
the national junior college honor 
society, has been established at 
Glendale Junior College, California. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CASE 


In his biennial Review of Educa- 
tional Legislation in the United 
States, 1929-1930, Ward W. Kee- 
secker, associate specialist in school 
legislation of the United States 
Office of Education, thus discusses 
the significance of what he terms 
an “important court decision”: 


In 1929 the North Carolina Supreme 
Court sustained the authority of the 
board of education of Asheville to 
maintain a junior college from the 
public-school funds. When the junior 
college was established Asheville was 
a special-charter school district and 
not subject to the limitations of the 
general school law. The legislature of 
1929, by special act, changed the con- 
trol and management of the schools 
of Asheville from the city board of 
commissioners to the city board of 
education which continued to main- 
tain the said college. In upholding the 
authority of the board of education to 
maintain the college the court said: 
“The defendants (board of education), 
as the successors of the board of com- 
missioners of the city of Asheville, 
have the same powers and are under 
the same legal duties as said board 
with respect to the public schools. 
.... We find no statute making the 
operation of said college mandatory. 
It is within the discretion of the de- 
fendants. The exercise of such dis- 
cretion by defendants is not subject to 
judicial review.” 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES IN ALASKA 


Lester D. Henderson, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Alaska from 
1917 to 1929, is now living in the 
beautiful little city of Burlingame, 
California, where he is in charge 
of the city schools. Like all good 
Alaskans he never passes the op- 
portunity to talk Alaska, and his 
latest contribution appears in the 
April number of Junior College 
Journal. In his article entitled 
“Should Alaska Establish Junior 
Colleges” he presents a comprehen- 
Sive picture of the educational sys- 
tem of the territory and gives many 
facts which will no doubt surprise 
educators on the outside. The jun- 
ior college has assumed an ex- 
tremely important place in the 
secondary school system of the 
nation and seems to us to be par- 
ticularly valuable in districts re- 
mote from institutions of higher 
learning. Alaska has an exception- 
ally high record in the matter of 
high-school graduates who enter 
colleges and universities and we 
feel certain that the junior college 
as a part of the secondary school 
plan of certain of the larger cities 
would have a heavy enrollment.— 
The Alaska Weekly, May 24, 1931. 


ENROLLMENT AND POPULATION 


The following table shows the 
enrollment in public junior colleges 
in 1930 for each 100,000 population 
in the ten states for which this 
proportion is highest: 
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PAST PRESIDENTS—LEWIS W. 
SMITH — 


It was entirely fitting that early in 
its history the American Association 
of Junior Colleges should choose as 
its president the administrative head 
of Joliet Junior College. This Illinois 
institution is the oldest public junior 
college in existence and its history is 
one of notable progress and achieve- 
ment. 

Dr. Smith, however, was not called 
to the presidency of the Association 
on this account. He had achieved 
leadership in the junior college field 
through his own tireless efforts to 
work into actual practice his own phi- 
losophy of the public junior college. 
His clear and forceful statement of 
his position from time to time led 
junior college executives to believe in 
his ability and to respect his leader- 
ship. 

Under President Smith’s adminis- 
tration the Association held its first 
session in connection with the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. This 
meeting, held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
featured Southern educators on its 
program, and was effective in setting 
junior college objectives clearly before 
educational leaders in the South. 

In 1928 President Smith resigned 
the presidency of Joliet Junior College 
to accept the superintendency of 
schools in Berkeley, California. He 
has, however, continued to maintain a 
very vital interest in the junior college 
movement. 

President Smith was born in West 
Newton, Ohio, February 13, 1876. He 
received the Bachelor’s degree from 
Denison University in 1902, the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1913, and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the same 


institution in 1919. He was, from 


1905 to 1919, identified with high 


schools at Aurora, Kankakee, and Har. 
vey, Illinois. From 1919 to 1928, he 
was superintendent of schools at Jo- 
liet, Illinois, and director of the junior 
college program, during which time 
notable progress was achieved. For a 
number of years President Smith was 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Association, in 
which capacity he did much for the 
junior college movement. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 





THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 


The program for the coming annual 
convention of the Association, to be 
held at Richmond, Virginia, February 
19 and 20, is not yet ready for final 
announcement. It is expected that it 
can be printed in full in the January 
number. President R. G. Cox, however, 
authorizes the statement that already 
the following are some of the speakers 
who have definitely accepted places on 
the program: Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Frederick Eby, 
of the University of Texas; and Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, of the University of 
Missouri. Provision will be made for 
separate meetings of the representa- 
tives of the public junior colleges 
under the chairmanship of President 
J. B. Lillard, of Sacramento Junior 
College, and of the private junior col- 
leges under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent E. G. Lee, of Christian College. 
Emphasis will be placed upon the pro- 
gram of terminal courses, guidance, 
and some more general phases of the 
curriculum and of administration dur- 
ing the main sessions. 

Announcements regarding hotel ac- 
commodations, railroad rates, and 
other convention details will be made 
next month. 
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Reports and Discussion 























NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Northern California Junior College 
Association was held on October 17 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. The president, Lowry M. Howard 
of Menlo Junior College, was in charge 
of the meeting. About one hundred 
eighty delegates and visitors were in 
attendance. 

Professor R. E. Davis of the Uni- 
versity of California, whose arrange- 
ments contributed very largely to the 
success Of the day, cordially wel- 
comed the delegates and invited them 
to be the guests of the University for 
luncheon. The principal address of the 
morning session was given by Dr. 
Robert H. Spahr, director of curricula 
of the General Motors Institute of 
Technology, on “The Need for and the 
Place of Semi-professional Training.’’! 

Dr. Ricciardi of the State Depart- 
ment of Education discussed the need 
of co-operation and co-ordination if 
the problems of the junior colleges in 
California were to be solved. The 
most important of these were in his 
opinion the stabilizing of the state jun- 
ior college fund, the building of cur- 
ricula suited to the needs of students 
in the semi-professional or technical 
courses, the selection and training of 
instructors for these courses, and the 
formulation of junior college stand- 
ards for purposes of accrediting and 
financial support. 

Dr. Merton E. Hill of the University 
of California spoke of the need of 
guidance in junior colleges. He sug- 
gested that junior college authorities 


1Dr. Spahr has promised an article, 
based upon his address, for publication in 
a later issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal. Hence no summary of his stimulat- 
ing presentation is given here.—Ep!Tor 


try to acquaint transfer students with 
university methods, course prerequli- 
sites, the subject requirements of the 
various courses, and requirements for 
majors and minors. 

Principal C. S. Morris of San Mateo, 
chairman of the Junior College Legis- 
lative Committee, reported on state 
financial support. Instead of a fixed 
amount per unit of attendance, the 
state had appropriated funds which 
would yield $100 per unit in 1930-31, 
but only from $60 to $70 in 1931-32. 
In order that the state might receive 
information necessary for legislative 
action in 1932-33, he presented a mo- 
tion, which was carried, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with 
the Legislative Committee now con- 
sidering the relationship of state in- 
stitutions giving training above the 
high school level. 

Dr. W. C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal, stated that in the com- 
ing year less space could be given to 
California affairs. He hoped to be able 
to include in the columns of the Jour- 
nal more matter of value to instruc- 
tors as well as to administrators. On 
the classroom teacher devolved very 
largely the responsibility of interpret- 
ing the junior college to the public. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, J. B. 
Lillard, Sacramento Junior College; 
vice-president, Curtis E. Warren, Yuba 
County Junior College; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harold F. Taggart, San Mateo; 
commissioner of athletics, Horace L. 
Hoch, of Modesto; commissioner of 
women’s activities, Miss Ethel M. Cobb, 
of Marin; commissioner of forensics, 
E. I. Cook, of Sacramento; and com- 
missioner of literary and fine arts, 
Dr. Elizabeth Balderston, of San Mateo. 

At the luncheon President Robert G. 
Sproul of the University of California 
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spoke briefly on the need of creative 
thinking and progressive action in 
education. He considered the junior 
college a healthy indication of life. 
He introduced President R. E. Swain 
of Stanford University, who discussed 
the inadequacy of our present educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of the 
present day. Education now spreads 
out into the entire field of human 
knowledge. A mere pouring in of 
facts is not sufficient. We should sub- 
stitute fields of study for courses. We 
should throw responsibility on the stu- 
dent. The junior college is an indis- 
pensable part of the new movement, as 
is seen in its forward march and the 
effect it has had on education. It 
should be the end of the trail for 
many. 

In the afternoon many departments 
of the University were open for con- 
ferences on individual problems. 

MARGARET H. CHASE, 
Past Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OUTLOOK 


In his annual report! as president of 
the University of Minnesota, President 
Lotus D. Coffman makes the following 
statement regarding the desirability of 
establishing junior colleges: 


There has been much discussion in re- 
cent years of the desirability of establish- 
ing junior colleges to take care of the in- 
creased number of persons applying for 
admission to college. There are many 
more junior colleges today than there 
were ten years ago. Many of the argu- 
ments, however, that have been advanced 
in favor of them are utterly fallacious. 
It has been claimed that the establish- 
ment of the junior college would reduce 
the registration at the University, that 
it would reduce the cost of maintaining 
the University, that students in the fresh- 
man year at the University are too young 
to be away from home. Not one of these 
things is true. If the history of American 
education is to be believed, then the es- 
tablishment of new educational units will 


1 Report of the President of the Uni- 
versity, 1928-30, pp. 43-44. 
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increase and stimulate interest in edy- 
cation and the number of persons in 
school on the next higher level will be 
increased. The University of Minnesota 
might lose some students if junior ¢col- 
leges were established in the state; it 
might even abandon its freshman and 
sophomore years, but this loss would be 
only temporary; in the course of four or 
five years the loss would be more than 
made up in the junior and senior years 
where education is still more expensive, 
Not only is this true but freshmen are 
actually older today than they ever were; 
they are older than their fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers were, 
If they are too young to be away at 
school at the age at which their fathers 
and grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were old enough to be away at school, 
then we should look well into the social 
and moral influences surrounding them. 

If the people of the state really desire 
to provide more higher education for 
more children at home and at greatly in- 
creased expense, then they should advo- 
cate the establishment of junior colleges, 
Junior colleges cannot be maintained 
without support; they must have class- 
rooms, laboratories, a library, and, per- 
haps, dormitories. If they are to be es- 
tablished at all, they should be estab- 
lished by districts; the state should see 
to it that there are enough young people 
in each district to justify the establish- 
ment of a junior college and that the 
wealth of the district will enable it to 
provide its fair share of support for the 
college. Junior colleges should not be 
allowed to grow up _ indiscriminately 
without state plan. As a matter of fact, 
they should be part of the state system 
of higher education. 


NEW LIBRARY EXPERIMENT 


In an address before the Junior Col- 
lege Round Table of the American 
Library Association at New Haven last 
summer, Henry O. Severance, librarian 
of the University of Missouri, gave an 
address on “Junior College Libraries 
in Missouri.” One _ section of this 
address dealt with new library experi- 
ments, designed to magnify the impor- 
tance of the library, which are being 
initiated at Stephens College. In de- 
scribing this new plan, he said: 
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In his statement to me, President 
James M. Wood, of Stephens College, said 
that the “objective of the experiment is 
to build the curriculum of the college 
directly around the library and to en- 
courage a greater use of books by stu- 
dents.” 

Quoting from President Wood’s letter 
of April 30: “It is proposed in the first 
place to dignify the teaching over the 
administrative staff by giving the heads 
of the divisions faculty rank superior in 
prestige and salary to that of the dean 
of the faculty who represents the purely 
administrative problems. It is further 
proposed that the librarian, who like- 
wise represents the teaching staff, shall 
be the presiding and co-ordinating officer 
of these divisions. This position carries 
with it also the maximum faculty salary.” 

The director of libraries will conduct a 
series of experiments to ascertain by 
what means the books may be most use- 
ful, or by what method the maximum 
number of books may be read by the 
students and faculty. He may place col- 
lections of books in every dormitory for 
leisure reading; he may place the books 
on music in the conservatory; and those 
on art in the art laboratory. After vari- 
ous experiments, he may decide on a large 
central collection involving a library 
building, or the results may indicate that 
a different type of library building is 
desirable. 

A corporation will finance the program 
over a five-year period at a cost of $20,000 
a year. The man who is selected to direct 
and supervise the experiment, before com- 
ing to Columbia to assume active direc- 
tion, will spend a year in the University 
of Michigan studying under Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, director of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science. 

The experiment will be watched with 
interest by the library profession, and by 
the presidents and faculties of junior col- 
leges.1 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Dr. Arnold E. Joyal has recently 
completed at the University of Cali- 
fornia a doctoral dissertation entitled 
“Factors Relating to the Establishment 
and Maintenance of Junior Colleges, 


1 Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation (September 1931), XXV, 550. 
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with Special Reference to California.” 
A summary of Dr. Joyal’s findings 
follows: 


1. Analysis of California junior college 
legislation would seem to indicate that 
arbitrary standards in the School Code 
for the establishment of junior college 
districts are not a solution to California’s 
junior college problem. 

2. The maximum number of students 
per class in practically all subjects is 30, 
the optimum 20, and the minimum 10. 
For a few the maximum is 35, and the 
optimum 25. The optimum teaching load 
is 15 hours per week and the maximum 
is 18. 

3. Twenty-one per cent of all classes 
in district junior colleges in California 
have an enrollment of fewer than 10 and 
in the three smallest districts 31.7 per 
cent of the classes enroll fewer than 10. 
In departmental junior colleges 40 per 
cent of the classes are under 10. The av- 
erage teaching load is 15 hours per week. 

4. In the twelve district junior colleges 
the average salary cost per period is 
$91.73; enrollment hour, $4.49; credit 
hour, $6.77. In the departmental junior 
colleges the corresponding averages are 
$66.83, $4.39, and $7.38. Unit costs by 
subjects range from $1.37 to $41.67 per 
enrollment hour, and $1.42 to $41.67 per 
credit granted in district junior colleges. 
Costs in departmental junior colleges 
range from $2.35 to $19.30 per enrollment 
hour and from $2.82 to $39.67 per credit 
granted. The average cost per enrollment 
hour and per credit granted for salaries 
in district junior colleges is approxi- 
mately twice as great as comparable cost 
at the University of California. Teachers’ 
salaries comprise 64.4 per cent of total 
current expenditures. 

5. The junior college is not strictly a 
community institution in California. 
Forty-one per cent of all junior college 
average daily attendance is nonresident, 
and 17.8 per cent of the nonresident aver- 
age daily attendance comes from counties 
other than the one in which the institu- 
tion is located. The probable enrollment 
of a proposed junior college may be pre- 
dicted from an analysis of average daily 
attendance in the schools in the county. 
In 1929-30 the junior colleges had on the 
average 35 junior college students in 
average daily attendance for each 1,000 
elementary students in average daily at- 
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tendance in the county, 117 for each 1,000 
high school students in average daily at- 
tendance, and 671 students in average 
daily attendance for each 1,000 graduates 
of high schools in the county. Forty-five 
per cent of all graduates of California 
high schools who entered institutions of 
higher learning entered junior colleges in 

1930. 

6. The basic minimum standards as de- 
rived in this study, for the establishment 
and maintenance of a district junior col- 
lege in California, are: 

A. An area with a maximum radius from 
the proposed junior college of 20 
miles. 

B. A minimum high school average daily 
attendance, within the proposed dis- 
trict, of 1,250. 

C. A minimum enrollment of 200 to 333 
students, depending upon course of- 
ferings. 

D. A minimum of eight full-time teach- 
ers, exclusive of administrative or 
supervisory officers. 

E. A minimum offering of 120 periods of 
work per week, in no less than 20 
courses per semester. 

F. Sufficient assessed wealth in the dis- 
trict to raise from $15,900 to approx- 
imately double that amount per 
year for current expenditure. 

Finally, assessed valuation and tax 
rates are not to be considered as the final 
determinants for the establishment of a 
junior college district. Local patrons of 
a junior college may decide that a junior 
college should be maintained irrespective 
of what it will cost, but unless certain 
size groups of students are provided, it 
is questionable whether or not the de- 
sirable educational objectives can be 
achieved in the several courses. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The annual fall conference of the 
Kansas Public Junior College Associa- 
tion was held October 10 at Iola, with 
Dean E. R. Stevens, of Independence, 
president of the Association, in charge. 
All of the ten member colleges, except 
Garden City, were represented. Dean 
C. M. Lockman was elected vice- 
president, and Dean J. F. Wellemeyer 
additional member of the Executive 
Committee. 
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It was agreed to hold a junior ¢ol- 
lege debate tournament, to include 
debating, oratory, and reading, at Ar. 
kansas City early in March. It was 
reported that a junior college Y.M.C.A, 
conference would be held at Iola fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving. 

Superintendent Rees Hughes was 
appointed chairman, and Superintend- 
ent Thoroman was appointed addi- 
tional member of the Junior College 
Publicity Committee, which was au- 
thorized at the April meeting of the 
Association. Murray Kunkel, city edi- 
tor of the Parsons Sun, was recom- 
mended as publicity agent of the Asso- 
ciation, and all junior colleges were 
asked to assist him by sending him 
school papers and important news. 
Dean W. W. Bass announced his will- 
ingness to see that any important 
public junior college news would be 
broadcast, without cost, from the Cof.- 
feyville station. 

It was voted to extend the cordial 
appreciation of the Association to Kan- 
sas State College at Manhattan for the 
special junior college edition of the 
college paper last spring, for the jun- 
ior college relations bulletins, for the 
science displays, and for the initiative 
of the College in bringing Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos to the state. 


EARL WALKER, Secrelary 
Et Dorapo JUNIOR COLLEGE 


“INSTRUCTOR AS INTERPRETER” 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from a man greatly interested 
in the advancement of the junior col- 
lege movement, although not himself 
connected with any educational insti- 
tution. He has, however, a wide ac- 
quaintance with junior college admin- 
istrators and instructors throughout 
the country. Is his assumption cor- 
rect? Is his suggestion appropriate? 


I wish to express my appreciation of 
your editorial “The Junior College In- 
structor as Interpreter,” in the October 
issue of the Journal, but the sad part of 
it is that not one instructor in—let us say 
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one hundred—will read it; that is, it will 
not come to his attention. Is there any 
way in which it can be brought to the 
attention of all instructors in junior col- 
lege work? 

My suggestion is that you write every 
junior college dean on your mailing list 
suggesting to him that he, for the good 
of the elevation of ideals of instructors 
in general, request each instructor to read 
this editorial and report upon at least one 
article each month appearing in the Jun- 
ior College Journal. 

After years of careful study of the 
junior college situation and of very inti- 
mate contact with hundreds of instruc- 
tors, J] am absolutely convinced that 
someone will have to take a stick, if 
necessary, to drive them to higher ideals 
of their job as well as a specific and 
special training for the job which they 
are offering to fill. Of course, you will 
find many exceptions to my general state- 
ment, but the general mass of instructors 
yet employed in junior college work is 
there because of the dollar and the dol- 
lar only. This, I realize, is a bald state- 
ment but I am afraid it is true. 

This week three young men teaching 
science have been in my office and during 
the interview I questioned them as to 
whether or not they read the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, and in each instance they 
denied the allegation, so I must be nearly 
correct in my diagnosis of the condition 
and I must fall back on the statement 
that “In order to arrive at results the 
‘big stick’ will have to be used.” 


STUDENTS AT SAN MATEO 


According to a recent report of the 
research department of the San Mateo 
(California) Junior College, 385 new 
students were admitted last fall from 
high school. Of this number 39 per 
cent were from San Mateo County high 
schools, and 26 per cent were from 
San Francisco County. The remainder 
were distributed among eighteen other 
California counties and eight other 
states and three foreign countries. In 
addition, 58 students were admitted 
to advanced standing from 27 colleges. 

Of the entire enrollment of 818, 71 
per cent stated that they expected to 
attend other colleges or universities, 
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12 per cent were uncertain, and only 
6 per cent definitely stated that they 
had no such intention. Thirteen per 
cent failed to state any preference. 

Students were asked to indicate 
their choice of occupations, if made 
yet, and whether the choice was made 
in elementary school, high school, or 
junior college. Place of choice was as 
follows: 


Percent- 
Total age 
In elementary school...... 57 7 
re 321 39 
In junior college.......... 133 16 
Not stated or uncertain.... 307 38 


From this table it appears that nearly 
one-half of the students had already 
chosen their occupations when they 
entered junior college. However, a 
large number have not yet chosen and 
are looking to the junior college in 
most cases for guidance and direction 
along these lines. 

The occupational choice of the stu- 
dents was as follows: 


Percent- 

Total age 
ee eee 108 13 
Ee ee ee 108 13 
po Peer er ee Teese 83 10 
Health professions ........ 80 10 
PP OY wcReceiinaceeeewds 46 6 
De sevtwtuenienwsesucnnus 33 4 
Applied science ........... 30 4 
I oc bs be aweew was 27 3 
MEISCORIAMOCOUS 2 cc ccccsccce 14 2 
EY ct tccadwaneunens 91 11 
ee 198 24 


_ 


818 


Some interesting facts are brought out 
in comparing this table of student 
choices with the occupations of their 
fathers. As a whole the students are 
aiming at “higher” vocations than 
their parents (using the word higher 
in the sense of Taussig’s classification 
of vocations into: professional and 
higher business; lower business and 
clerical; skilled labor; semi-skilled 
labor; and unskilled labor). This fact 
is shown by the fact that students 
have chosen practically no trades and 
a much higher percentage of profes- 
sions than their fathers, in most cases. 
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COSTS AT DULUTH? 


During the past year I have been 
trying to work out a form for collect- 
ing and properly organizing the opera- 
ting expenditures to secure an index 
figure for each department of instruc- 
tion. Such an index figure would 
show which department cost the most 
and which the least. Table I is the 
form evolved to secure such an index 
figure, which is per capita cost, that 
is the amount expended to give a stu- 
dent a year of instruction in each 
course. We limited the study to in- 
clude the amount expended for sala- 
ries of instructors, as it is 80 per cent 
of the total cost of instruction. It does 
not include the cost of supervision, 
administration, the library, and in- 
structional supplies. All except the 
cost of instructional supplies would 
not affect the ratio as they would be 
applied evenly to each department. 
Those departments of instruction that 
use more supplies than others would 
cost more than Table I indicates, for 
example: the natural sciences and en- 
gineering. 

TABLE I 


INSTRUCTIONAL Cost, DULUTH JUNIOR 
CoL_LEGE, 1930-31: DEPARTMENTAL 











DISTRIBUTION 
Per Capita 
Depart- 
ment Classes Students Quarter Year 
English .... 27 465 $14.07 $ 42.21 
Foreign lan- 
guages ... 21 204 22.72 66.16 
Social sci- 
ences .... 22 459 14.27 42.81 
Natural sci- 
ences .... 38 754 13.70 41.10 
Mathematics 19 358 12.34 37.02 
Engineering 27 389 12.06 36.18 
Physical edu- 
cation ... 26 617 5.11 15.33 
Total ..180 3,246 $94.27 $280.81 
Mean, all 
courses ... $12.43 $37.28 


1 Quoted from a report of R. D. Chad- 
wick, Dean of Duluth Junior College, to 
Leonard Young, Superintendent of Schools 
at Duluth. The report was dated July 31, 
1931. 
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Table I shows the amount of instruc. 
tors’ salaries expended in each depart- 
ment of instruction. Read as follows: 
in English there were 27 quarter class- 
es, 465 quarter students, it cost $14.07 
a quarter to teach each English sty- 
dent, and it cost $42.21 a year to 
teach each English student. Since the 
instructors’ salaries is 80 per cent of 
the total instructional cost, the annual 
per capita cost as shown in the last 
column is a significant index of the 
relative cost of instruction in the vari- 
ous departments. Physical education 
costs only $15.33 per student and en- 
gineering is next lowest—$36.18. The 
“Mean, All Courses” shows that the 
average annual cost of instruction was 
$37.28 per student. 

Table II gives a summary of expendi- 
tures during the four years that the 
college has been in operation. “In- 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES For Four 
YEARS: 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 









































Cost per Student 
In 
Average 
Total Enrolled Daily 
Cost Attend- 
ance 
1930-31 (246) (210) 
Capital outlay ...$ 1,784 $ 7.25 $ 8.52 
Instructional 
SOPVECS cccccces 50,814 206.56 242.48 
a $52,599 $213.82 $251.00 
1929-30 (240) (206) 
Capital outlay ...$ 8,052 $ 33.55 $ 39.12 
Instructional 
SEPVEICE 2c cccccs 53,123 221.35 258.13 
ar $61,175 $254.90 $297 .26 
1928-29 (223) (186) 
Capital outlay... .$26,317 $118.01 $141.58 
Instructional 
a 50,652 227.14 272.50 
Pe “«sewene $76,969 $345.15 $414.08 
1927-28 (148) (127) 
Capital outlay ..$ 4,145 $ 28.01 $ 32.53 
Instructional 
re 32,949 222 .62 258 .62 
ee $37,093 $250.63 $291.16 
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structional Service” in Table II in- 
cludes all costs for instruction. Our 
authorities in administration state that 
the per capita cost for efficient school 
and college instruction should be 
about as follows: high school, $200; 
four-year college, $400; while for the 
junior college the cost would be at a 
mid-point between the high school and 
the four-year college, namely at $300. 
It is also intimated that if a junior 
college operates for less than $300 per 
capita the efficiency of the institution 
should be investigated. 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing 1930-31 the total per capita cost 
was lower than in any preceding year. 
The year 1928-29 (second year) was 
highest because of the necessary capi- 
tal outlay for a two-year college, and 
because of the expenditure necessary 
to get the initial stock of supplies. The 
capital outlay in 1930-31 was kept at 
a very low figure in order to co- 
operate with the other schools in as- 
sisting the Board of Education in its 
financial problems. I wish also to call 
attention to the fact that the per capita 
cost of “Instructional Service” was at 
the lowest figure in the four years. 

We may expect a further lowering 
of our per capita costs with an in- 
creased enrollment during the coming 
year. An enrollment of 200 is con- 
sidered the lower limit for economical 
junior college operation, and we have 
not discovered in any studies so far 
available what the upper limit would 
be, although we are inclined to be- 
lieve that there is an upper limit, 
which when reached, the curve of 
costs would approach a straight line. 


SELECTIVE SOCIETIES 


After considerable discussion, the 
organization of “selective societies” 
or “restricted clubs” has been ap- 
proved by the college authorities and 
the Board of Education for the four- 
year junior college located at Ventura, 
California. 

Supreme control will be vested in an 
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ex-officio Board of Control composed 
of the superintendent of city schools, 
principal of the junior college, dean 
of men and dean of women of the 
junior college, student body president, 
and commissioner of athletics. 

Each individual society will be al- 
lowed to draw up its own charter 
and by-laws, the granting of the char- 
ter necessary to the organization of a 
club to be a matter of Board of Con- 
trol supervision. In all controversies 
arising over disputed privileges or 
possible misunderstanding, the prob- 
lem will be presented to the Board of 
Control for final jurisdiction. An inter- 
club council, to be composed of the 
president or alternate of every club, 
will meet regularly to discuss activi- 
ties and plans. 

Following are the seven compulsory 
restrictions imposed by the Board of 
Education in its authorization for the 
organization of restricted school clubs. 


1. No club is to be secret in any 
phase of its operation—this is a state 
law. 

2. No club will be open to eleventh 
grade students. 

3. Each club must have a minimum 
of at least 15 students, at least one- 
third of whom must be from the 
twelfth year class. 

4. All clubs must have a faculty 
sponsor, the right to choose advisers 
resting solely with the individual or- 
ganizations. 

>. Greek letters must not be used in 
club names. 

6. Meetings, at first, must be held in 
private homes, preferably on week- 
end dates. 

7. All club managers of finance must 
have financial reports audited by a 
faculty member. 


PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE 


The University of Pittsburgh is a 
pioneer in the junior college move- 
ment in the eastern United States. By 
charter the University is the Western 
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University of Pennsylvania. Out of its 
extension program in western Penn- 
sylvania have been developed three 
off-campus centers with day courses 
for full-time students. At Johnstown, 
Erie, and Uniontown for the past four 
years the University has maintained 
junior colleges under the supervision 
of the University Extension Division. 
As a part of the 1931 summer program, 
a junior college conference was held. 
Not claiming to be authoritative on 
the subject, the University held the 
meetings more or less as a round table 
to present the subject of the junior col- 
lege to interested persons in western 
Pennsylvania and summer _ students 
resident at the University. 

The junior college conference had 
for its aim the presentation of the jun- 
ior college subject by an authority in 
the field and a résumé of the Pitts- 
burgh plan by the administrative offi- 
cers of the University responsible for 
the program. 

The conference was confined to a 
single day and the meetings were held 
in the auditorium of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, ad- 
jacent to the University campus, on 
Thursday, July 16, 1931. Approxi- 
mately two hundred people attended 
the morning session; one hundred and 
twenty-five in the afternoon; and sixty 
at the evening meeting. 

The morning session was opened by 
F. W. Shockley, director of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Extension Divi- 
sion. Dr. Anthony M. Goldberger, the 
acting dean of the school of Education, 
made the address of welcome and in- 
troduced the guest speaker, Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the University of 
Akron. Dr. Zook discussed the de- 
velopment of the junior college move- 
ment and laid particular emphasis on 
the public or secondary education 
phase of the subject. Dr. Walter B. 
Jones, professor of Research in Higher 
Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, followed Dr. Zook with a paper 
entitled “Articulation of Junior Col- 
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leges with Four-Year Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” Discussion was led by Dr, 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to the University of Pittsburgh Jun- 
ior College Plan. The chairman was 
Mr. James Killius, Superintendent of 
Schools at Johnstown and _ General 
Administrative Consultant of the 
Johnstown Junior College. The aq. 
ministrative officers responsible for the 
Pittsburgh plan read papers: Mr. F. W. 
Shockley, director of Extension, “Ad- 
ministrative Organization’; Mr. (¢. 
Stanton Belfour, assistant director of 
Extension, “Student Survey”; Dr. Stan- 
ton C. Crawford, head of the Johns- 
town Junior College, “The Personne] 
Program”; Dr. W. W. D. Sones, head 
of the Erie Junior College, “The Cur- 
riculum and the Teacher”; and Dr, 
Kendall S. Tesh, head of the Union- 
town Junior College, “Student Activi- 
ties.” Dr. Zook led the discussion of 
the afternoon meeting. 

In the evening a dinner meeting was 
held with Phi Delta Kappa as the hosts. 
Dr. Zook was the speaker and his sub- 
ject was “The Junior College as the 
First Two Years of the Four-Year Un- 
dergraduate College.” 

Dr. Zook presented in this paper 
and discussions an excellent analysis 
of the development and present trends 
of the junior college movement. The 
practical experiences of the Pittsburgh 
plan were related to show the junior 
college as an extension of a university. 

Among those present at the sessions 
were a number of superintendents of 
schools of cities contemplating the 
establishment of junior colleges. 





There is room and need in our mod- 
ern educational system for both the 
private four-year college and the pub- 
lic or private two-year college. Their 
respective contributions are alike de- 
sirable. Adjustments should be made 
with this in mind.—PRESIDENT C. K. 
EDMUNDS, Pomona College 
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NEW NEBRASKA STANDARDS 


Readers of the Junior College Jour- 
nal will recall the excellent article 
prepared by Charles Lindsay (now 
deceased) entitled “New Junior Col- 
lege Law in Nebraska,” an article 
which appeared in the October issue 
of the Journal. As one of the pro- 
visions in the law, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is 
empowered to exercise certain super- 
visory authorities over the control and 
administration of the junior colleges, 
among which are the receipt and ac- 
ceptance of certain reports, the setting 
up of standards and recommendations 
for accreditation, and provision for 
annual inspection. 

Under the authority of the law, the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has set up the statement of 
standards for accreditment of junior 
colleges. The statement of standards 
which follows represents the results 
of a very careful study of all known 
statements of standards now in opera- 
tion. It also represents very serious 
effort to create standards comparable 
to the standards of the several regional 
accrediting agencies and of such a 
nature as to commend them to other 
higher institutions of learning to 
which students from the junior col- 
leges may go in later years for more 
advanced instruction. These are given 
below. 

I. DEFINITION 


A standard junior college shall be in- 
terpreted as being an institution of higher 
education providing a collegiate curricu- 
lum covering two years above that of 
the secondary school curriculum (at least 
sixty [60] semester hours, or the equiva- 
lent in year, term, or quarter credit). 
For its first year a junior college may be 
accredited with instruction offered to the 
first-year students only. A semesier hour 
is defined as one period of classroom work 
in lecture or recitation extending through 
not less than fifty (50) minutes net, or 
their equivalent per week, for a period of 
eighteen (18) weeks, two periods of lab- 
oratory work being counted as the equiva- 
lent of one hour of lecture or recitation. 
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II. ADMISSION 


The junior colleges shall admit thereto 
the graduates of any accredited high 
schools in Nebraska or of other high 
schools recognized by a standard accredit- 
ing agency. Graduates of all other high 
schools and such other candidates seeking 
admission to junior colleges may be ad- 
mitted by the president of the junior 
college upon the successful passing of 
proper entrance examinations as set by a 
committee on college entrance. 

The colleges shall require for ad- 
mission at least fifteen (15) units, or 
their equivalent, of secondary work as 
defined by the Nebraska High School 
Manual, representing graduation from a 
four-year high school, or eleven (11) to 
twelve (12) units, or their equivalent, of 
secondary work earned in a senior high 
school or in grades ten to twelve inclu- 
sive. These units must represent work 
done in a secondary school approved by 
recognized accrediting agencies or by the 
result of proper examinations. The major 
portion of the units accepted for admis- 
sion must be definitely correlated with the 
curricula to which the student is ad- 
mitted. Conditional admission may be 
authorized in the case of students who 
do not lack more than one unit as 
defined above. 


III, ORGANIZATION 


Junior colleges should provide, in ac- 
cordance with the law, courses of instruc- 
tion designed to prepare students for 
higher institutions of learning; courses of 
instruction designed to prepare for agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, home 
making, and other vocations; and such 
other courses of instruction as may be 
deemed necessary to provide for the civic 
and the liberal education of the citizens 
of the community. 

In all junior colleges the organization 
of the curricula should be such as to give 
evidence of the recognition not only of 
the preparatory function of these institu- 
tions but also of their popularizing, ter- 
minal, vocational, and guidance functions. 

The curricula of the junior college 
must recognize definite requirements as 
regards the sequence of courses. Coherent 
and progressive lines of study leading 
to specific achievement within definite 
fields must be characteristic of the jun- 
ior college curricula. All junior colleges 
shall adopt some system of numbering 
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courses which will definitely and clearly 
indicate the organization of subject-mat- 
ter, the sequence of courses, and the year 
in which each of these courses is given. 

The work of the junior college shall be 
organized on a college, as distinguished 
from a high-school, basis, so as to secure 
equivalency in prerequisites, as well as 
scope and thoroughness, of the work done 
in the first two years of a standard four- 
year college in Nebraska, as recognized by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Curricula should be so organized 
that students, upon the completion of the 
same, may, if they so choose, enter upon 
further professional or technical col- 
legiate work in other higher institutions 
of learning. 


Iv. FACULTY 


The minimum scholastic requirement 
of all teachers of classes in a junior col- 
lege shall be graduation from a college 
accredited to the University of Nebraska 
or other regional accrediting agencies, or 
the equivalent, and in addition thereto 
a Master’s degree earned in a university 
or college recognized and accredited by a 
regional accrediting agency, such work to 
be in the field of the subjects which 
they teach. All faculty members in the 
junior college should also show evidence 
of successful experience or efficiency in 
teaching. Scholarly achievement and suc- 
cessful experience on the part of the in- 
structional staff should be a factor in 
accrediting a junior college. 

It is recommended that new teachers 
appointed to the staff of a junior college 
should have included in their preparation 
at least thirty (30) semester hours of 
graduate work in the field, or fields, of 
their teaching interests and for which 
they have made major or minor prepa- 
ration including courses in education. All 
members of the junior college staff should 
include in their preparation such courses 
in education to the end that they may 
not only be specialists in their particular 
fields of teaching but that they may also 
have a comprehensive view of the sig- 
nificance of the junior college in the 
whole scheme of American education. 


V. TEACHING LOAD 


The teaching schedule of all instruc- 
tors, including classes for part-time stu- 
dents, shall not exceed eighteen (18) 
hours a week. Fifteen (15) hours are 
recommended as the maximum. 
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VI. STUDENT LOAD 


Students registered in the junior ¢o}- 
lege should normally not be permitted to 
carry more than sixteen (16) credit hours 
of work per week, or its equivalent. Ex. 
ceptions to this general statement may be 
permitted only upon the recommenda- 
tions of the faculty. In no case shall a 
student be permitted to register for more 
than eighteen (18) hours per week. 


VII. REGISTRATION 


No junior college shall be accredited 
unless it has at least forty (40) students 
regularly registered in accordance with 
these standards. Of those enrolled, at 
least one-third should be in the second 
year. 

VIII. GRADUATION 


a) The minimum requirement for 
graduation from any accredited junior 
college shall be at least sixty (60) credit 
hours of work, as defined above, the grade 
and quality of which shall be equivalent 
to the work given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of any standard four- 
year college or university in this state. 

b) Graduation shall be evidenced not 
by a degree but by a diploma or a certifi- 
cate indicating the completion of a spe- 
cific junior college curriculum. 


IX. LIBRARIES AND LABORATORIES 


a) Each junior college should provide 
for a live, well-distributed and efficiently 
administered library of approximately 
three thousand (3,000) volumes exclusive 
of public documents and bound period- 
icals. In computing the number of vol- 
umes in the library, not more than fifteen 
(15) per cent should be allowed for dupli- 
cation. For purposes of guidance, a dis- 
tribution of books among the various 
classifications in approximately the fol- 
lowing percentage is suggested: 


Class Subject Percentage 
000 General, Library Economy 

Bound Periodicals ......... 7.8 
100 Philosophy and Psychology... 5.0 
ee QD, eeetcicaendeanscuedas 2.5 
300 Sociology and Education...... 20.0 
400 Language and Philology ..... 2.5 
sf ae ee eee 7.9 
Be Ce OD kiss i vdinccvsswsuns 7.8 
ee 5.0 
Ee ee 20.0 
900 History and Geography..... cca ao 


These proportions should be revised 
from time to time in order that they may 
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be adjusted to changing emphases in the 
work of junior colleges, it being presumed 
that adequate recognition will be given 
to the various accepted functions of the 
junior college. 

Each junior college should provide 
adequate facilities in the way of current 
periodicals appropriate to the academic, 
cultural, and professional needs of the 
institution. 

b) There should be a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of cur- 
rent books and periodicals. Such appro- 
priation should approximate not less than 
three (3) per cent of the entire college 
budget for current expenses exclusive of 
capital outlay and such supplementary 
business operations as dormitories, cafe- 
terias, and book stores. 

c) The library should be housed so as 
to provide reasonable safety from fire to 
the stacks; adequate provision for read- 
ing, reference work, and use of period- 
icals; accessions, cataloguing, and work 
rooms; librarians’ quarters; reserve book 
and loan desk service; library methods 
classroom; and equipment necessary for 
efficient service in all departments of the 
library. 

Laboratory and Shop Equipment.— 
Suitable laboratories, shops, and shop 
equipment for instructional purposes for 
each course offered shall be provided. 


X. LOCATION, CONSTRUCTION, AND SANITATION 
OF BUILDINGS 


The location and construction of build- 
ings, the lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion of the rooms, the nature of the 
lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, 
school furniture, apparatus, and method of 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygi- 
enic conditions for students and teachers. 


XI. RECORDS 


A system of permanent records show- 
ing clearly not only the secondary but 
the college credits of each student shall 
be adequately and carefully administered. 
All original credentials filed in the junior 
colleges and received from other institu- 
tions as evidences of work already com- 
pleted shall be retained in the files of 
the junior college. 


XII, EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There should be provision for extra- 
curricular activities and abundant oppor- 
tunity for development of leadership and 
initiative. These activities should at all 
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times be properly administered by or with 
the approval of the faculty and admin- 
istrative officers. Such activities should 
not occupy an undue place in the life of 
the junior college. 


XIII. SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND 
HIGH-SCHOOL CLASSES 


Students of the college shall be taught 
in classes to which high-school students 
are not admitted whenever a senior high 
school, or a four-year high school, and a 
junior college are maintained together 
under one board of control and under a 
single administrative staff. 


XIV. INSPECTION 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or his authorized representative, 
or representatives (the state board of ex- 
aminers), shall inspect not less than once 
each year each junior college seeking to 
be accredited. It shall be the duty of the 
president of the junior college to make 
under oath an annual report to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction upon 
such blanks as may be furnished from 
time to time by this official. Supplemental 
reports may, from time to time, be re- 
quired. The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall prepare and publish 
such standards and regulations as, in his 
judgment, seem necessary to the proper 
accrediting of junior colleges. All reports 
of inspection of junior colleges shall be 
made to the proper administrative officers 
and shall include recommendations as to 
the accrediting of courses of study offered 
by the junior colleges as may meet the 
standards and regulations as determined. 


XV. TERM OF ACCREDITATION 


All junior colleges will be accredited 
annually and only when the evidences 
are such as to lead to the belief that the 
standards heretofore set up are being 
met. Under no conditions can a junior 
college be established under the provi- 
sions of the law as enacted by the legis- 
lature meeting in 1931 prior to the 
academic year 1932-33. Preliminary steps 
leading to organization of junior colleges, 
as contemplated under provisions of Sen- 
ate File No. 1, may be initiated at any 
time following ninety days after the ad- 
journment of the legislature. 


XVI. RELATIONS TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


A junior college to be accredited by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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shall effect the necessary arrangements 
with recognized degree-granting colleges 
and universities of this state for the ad- 
mission of its students and graduates to 
advanced standing in these higher institu- 
tions. Facts regarding such established 
relationships will be canvassed by the 
board of examiners in considering the ap- 
plication of each junior college for ac- 
creditment by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 
G. W. ROSENLOF 
Director of Secondary Education, 
Nebraska State Department of 
Public Instruction 





WHITWORTH FRESHMEN 


Freshman orientation at Whitworth 
is a process that begins months be- 
fore the student enters, and extends 
throughout the college year. 

Believing that real education con- 
sists in helping students to find them- 
selves and to secure to them the 
training best suited to their individual 
needs, the authorities of Whitworth 
College emphasize the following pro- 
gram: 

Prior to registration five records 
concerning applicants for admission 
are secured: a transcript of high- 
school records, a detailed personal 
questionnaire answered by the stu- 
dent, personality rating blanks filled 
by pastor and by teachers. These rec- 
ords are used to aid the committee in 
charge of plans for freshman week, as 
well as to aid the student’s several 
teachers throughout the year in mak- 
ing necessary adjustments. 

When the new student reaches the 
campus the real work of investigation, 
preparation, and inspiration begins in 
earnest. Everything in the life of the 
college is a part of the system designed 
to create the atmosphere and furnish 
the guidance necessary to produce a 
wholesome, happy mental set in the 
newconiers. The cordiality of the com- 
mittee that meets the train, the friend- 
liness of administrative officers, the 
courtesy and graciousness of matrons 
and monitors, the “Big Sister’ pro- 
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gram sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. of the 
college, the convenience of the sched- 
ule, preparation and service of meals, 
announcements, chapel talks, and by}- 
letins of information, the persona] 
contacts and friendliness of faculty 
members, the methods of classification 
and guidance, the student activities 
and recreational and cultural pro- 
grams, all serve toward this desirable 
end. These pleasant associations, en- 
gaging interests, and busy activities 
are integral parts of the administra- 
tion’s strategy for banishing homesick- 
ness and stimulating wholesome reac- 
tions on the part of new students. This 
mental set of contentment, interest, 
and desire to achieve is no mean fac- 
tor in the education of youth. 

Then come the intelligence tests, the 
achievement tests, speech clinic, and 
finally the psychological tests. These 
tests are conducted in such a way as 
to secure the maximum beneficial re- 
sults with the minimum outlay of time 
and energy. They are not fatiguing nor 
boring. They stimulate to the point of 
quickening imagination and will. 

The data from these tests are care- 
fully preserved and are analyzed and 
used by the administration and mem- 
bers of the faculty in ministering to 
the needs of each individual student 
and of the student body as a whole. 
Through the results of these tests the 
individuality of each girl is empha- 
sized, her intelligence scientifically 
measured, her character appraised, her 
achievements appreciated, her ambi- 
tion stimulated, and her needs defi- 
nitely revealed. And in the light of 
these findings, the character-building 
and cultural influences of the college 
are intelligently guided and rendered 
effective. 

So they pass through the wicket gate 
at Whitworth—the gate of self-knowl- 
edge, self-examination, and self-control 
—into greater realms of freedom and 
possibility. 

JOSEPH A. SMITH 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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MILTON H. ANDREW, Twelve Lead- 
ing Constitutions. American Uni- 
versity Series, Compton, Califor- 
nia. 1931. 391 pages. 


Here is one of the most valuable 
books in political science that has 
appeared since the war. It gives the 
text of twelve significant constitu- 
tions, together with the events 
leading up to their formation and 
adoption. 

The constitutions of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Japan, Irish Free State, 
Poland, Mexico, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey are published, as is the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 
In addition to the constitutional 
provisions, the author publishes 
several fundamental laws of Italy 
and Soviet Russia: the laws of the 
press, the collective rights of work- 
ers, the exile of political opponents, 
censorship of the press, etc. 

“Here for the first time in Eng- 
lish, the translations of Italy’s fun- 
damental laws, those of Soviet 
Russia, the manifesto establishing 
a royal dictatorship in Yugoslavia, 
and the full constitutions with 
amendments to date of a dozen 
leading governments have been as- 
sembled, outlined with topical and 
marginal notes, and preceded by a 
synopsis of their constitutional de- 
velopment.” 

Says the author in his Foreword: 
“This volume has been prepared 
with a view of offering to the stu- 
dent of foreign governments, a 
complete collection of the leading 
constitutions of the world, just as 


they are in effect today, and to pre- 
sent them in such a form as to be 
both quickly and easily comprehen- 
sible. ... Some of the translations 
have not been made from the orig- 
inal tongue, but from French offi- 
cial or semi-official documents. In 
every case, however, they have been 
carefully checked to assure accu- 
racy.” 

The arrangement is alphabetical. 
Beginning with Czechoslovakia, 
four pages are given to historical 
development of the constitution. 

The constitution then follows, 
with each article numbered and 
clearly distinguished. Marginal 
notes give the topic of each article 
and section. 

Not only does the work of Pro- 
fessor Andrew represent a splendid 
contribution to political science, 
but it is a prophecy of what junior 
college teachers may be expected to 
do in the future. It reflects credit 
upon the author, upon Compton 
Junior College, and upon the junior 
college movement. 


ALFRED H. SWEET, History of Eng- 
land. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 1931. 798 pages. 


There is no Preface to History 
of England, but one gathers from 
the foreword of two paragraphs 
that the book is written for college 
students and that it is in part a 
product of the author’s experience 
as a teacher. The text comprises 
seven “books,” as follows: I, In- 
vasions and Conquests; II, Medieval 
England; III, The Dawn of Modern 
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England; IV, The Struggle for Con- 
stitutional Liberty; V, The Ejigh- 
teenth Century; VI, England since 
Waterloo; and VII, Haceldama and 
the Road Thence. 

The subdivisions are _ entitled 
“chapters,” of which there are 
thirty. Nearly two-thirds of the 
total are given to events prior to the 
eighteenth century. There are eigh- 
teen maps in black and white. The 
chapters are divided into sections 
of four to five paragraphs each. A 
brief bibliographical note is found 
at the end of each chapter. Very 
few chapters are headed by the 
name of the ruler, but there are 
several genealogical charts. The 
footnotes are few in number, 
though the author says that wher- 
ever he has knowingly used a 
sentence or phrase belonging to 
someone else, he has indicated the 
fact and given a reference. One foot- 
note consists of doggerel that will 
presumably help the student to re- 
member the fate of the successive 
queens of Henry VIII. 

The paragraphs are extremely 
long and are rather more or less 
accidental sentence groupings than 
true paragraphs. The style is hard 
to describe: quite matter of fact, 
and yet having an element of 
charm. The combination of ideas in 
some sentences is such as to hint at 
incongruity as if one were not to 
take the author too seriously. The 
critical faculty, at all events, should 
not be suspended in the reading. 
The first sentence in the book states 
that “History is the story of the 
deeds of men who, as they play 
their parts on the stage which fate, 
fortune, or circumstance has given 
them, are profoundly influenced in 
their actions by their physical sur- 
roundings.” This definition must 
rule out of consideration many per- 
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sons who have seemingly been quite 
immune from the influence of their 
physical surroundings and likewise 
gives an astonishing amount of 
credit to “fate, fortune, or circum- 
stance.” One is also not entirely 
certain of the meaning of such sep- 
tences as “To him Harthacnut suc- 
ceeded, who died ‘as he stood at his 
drink’ ” (p. 45). 

On a five-point scale, the re- 
viewer would score this book as fol- 
lows: adaptability to local needs, 
C; subject-matter, B; aids to in- 
struction, D; arrangement and or- 
ganization, C; mechanical make- 
up, C. 


Lucia B. MIRRIELEES, Teaching 
Composition in High School. Har- 
court Brace and Company, New 
York. 1931. 374 pages. 


This attractive and vital book 
might as well have been entitled 
Teaching Composition in Secondary 
Schools since it is full of ideas and 
principles for the junior college 
teacher of composition. “It is so 
planned that (1) it states the prob- 
lem of composition as a challenge 
demanding original thought; (2) it 
tests one’s knowledge of mechanics 
and ability in expression; and (3) 
it requires oral exercises and as- 
signments which test and develop 
the teacher.” 

There are two main parts: “The 
Mechanics of Writing,’ and “Uses 
of Written English.” Each part is 
presented in six chapters. ‘““Teach- 
ing Functional Grammar,” “Punc- 
tuation,” and “Interdepartmental 
Co-operation” are topics which 
reveal the content of Part I. Sig- 
nificant chapter titles in Part Il 
are “Teaching Organization of 
Thought,” “The Unit Method in 
Composition,” “Composition in Its 
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Relation to Literature,” and “Let- 
ter-Writing.”’ 

Useful material is also to be 
found in the Appendix. Here are 
such important subjects as “Labor- 
Saving Devices,” “Tests,” “Correct- 
ing and Grading Papers,” “Pictures 
and Bulletin Boards,” “Reading 
Lists,’ and “References on Extra- 
Curricular Activities.” Nine pages 
are given to bibliography on recent 
developments in the teaching of 
composition. Those most frequently 
referred to by the author are 
starred. A standard index closes 
the volume. 

The style is stimulating. The 
author puts her suggestions on a 
sincere personal basis. Enough of 
personality is revealed to add 
charm, a quality heightened by an 
understanding of literature. The 
book shows evidence, too, that the 
author is always aware of the 
teacher’s immediate problems, and 
sympathetic with the human point 
of view. The effective way in which 
the point of view of modern sci- 
ence, aS applied to teaching, and a 
taste for and appreciation of lit- 
erature have been harmonized, 
promises well for the future of 
composition. 

For downright insight into the 
needs and interests of secondary 
school students; for direct, clever, 
and original expression; for force- 
ful attack on the main problems; 
for skillful utilization of the find- 
ings of research, this book has not 
been surpassed in the methods 
field. The book itself illustrates the 
ideas and principles set forth by the 
author. It reveals, too, that the 
teaching of composition may be a 
vastly enjoyable and profitable ac- 
tivity. It is prophetic of a better 
future. 
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EDWIN LEE JOHNSON, Latin Words 
of Common English. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York. 1931. 
327 pages. 


The author calls attention to the 
fact that the Classical Investigation 
revealed that the most generally 
approved objective of the study of 
Latin in secondary schools is the 
“increased ability to understand ex- 
actly and use accurately English 
words of Latin origin.” This book 
has been prepared to aid in reach- 
ing the objective indicated. “It con- 
tinues the story of Latin words at 
home and abroad, in church and 
market place, in court and camp.” 
The words are those found in ordi- 
nary reading. While the book may 
find its primary place in the Latin 
class, it is usable as an English 
study as well. 

There are, appropriately, three 
parts. They are “The History of 
Latin Words in English,” “The 
Forms and Meanings of Latin 
Words in English,” and “Cognate 
Words.” There is a well-selected 
bibliography, a general index, and 
a complete list of all the words in- 
cluded in the study. 

In Part I, such topics are treated 
as “The Norman Conquest” and 
“The Revival of Learning,” always 
with reference to the addition of 
Latin terms to English use. In 
Part II, among the topics are 
“Latin Words Made_ English,” 
“Word Formation in _ Latin,” 
“Coined Words and Hybrids,” and 
“Derivative Names.” 

The reviewer fully indorses the 
purpose of Professor Johnson, and 
believes that the book is well 
planned to realize its objective. 
The author has succeeded in re- 
vealing how fascinating the study 
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of words and language may be 
when the subject is approached 
through meanings. The use of the 
book will undoubtedly add mate- 
rially to youthful vocabularies. A 
few students will obtain the key to 
word mastery, and will through the 
agency of Latin Words pass on to 
real proficiency in English. 

Along with well-organized and 
scholarly content goes a fine piece 
of printing. There is a good qual- 
ity of paper, a legible and beautiful 
type, and a serviceable and attrac- 
tive binding. This book should be 
at hand for reference in all secon- 
dary school libraries; the better 
students should have a copy in 
their possession for present and fu- 
ture use. It is the way to functional 
language study. 


HAzEL SHULTZ, Making Homes. D. 
Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1931. 519 pages. 


Making Homes was written to be 
used for a first course in housing 
and home-making at a secondary 
school level. It was largely devel- 
oped while the author was a teacher 
in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. “It has 
seemed most practical,” Miss Shultz 
says, “to present a few fundamental 
concepts and supply a generous 
bibliography from which it is 
possible to learn any needed proc- 
esses.” 

The work is divided into nine 
“units.” “The advantage of science 
type unit organization of materials 
is that pupils may have a few im- 
portant concepts upon which to 
build either in technical college 
courses or in the daily business of 
living.” Further, the author says: 
“The concepts were determined 


largely upon the results of reviews 
of literature in the field.” 

The units cover these topics: 
“Home Life and Shelter,” “Health 
and Safety,” “House Location,” 
“Floor Plans,” “Architecture as a 
Source of Pleasure,” “House Fur- 
nishings,” “Taking Care of Fur. 
nishings,” “Making Housework 
Pleasant and Interesting,” and “Do- 
mestic Service.” There is a total of 
thirty-two chapters, a list of read- 
ings for the teacher, and a complete 
index. 

The style is dramatic and force- 
ful. Stories are plentifully used to 
catch interest and make clear a 
principle. Nearly every concept is 
illustrated with diagrams, charts, 
and photographs. Stimulating ques- 
tions are interspersed through the 
reading matter. At the close of each 
unit is a well-selected list of read- 
ings, including books and magazine 
articles. Films are also listed and 
described. Special attention is 
called to helpful publications of 
Better Homes in America, and 
similar organizations. There are 
suggestions for directing special 
study. 

The reviewer is impressed by 
many features of this book. Art- 
istry is displayed in its cover, form, 
and materials. The author is sin- 
cere, and has a mastery of the prac- 
tical details of her subject that is 
inspiring. There is entire absence 
of old, formal methods; everything 
is modern, efficient, and practical. 
The harmonious combination of sci- 
entific truth with everyday utility 
is evident. This leads to beauty as 
the inevitable concomitant. Making 
Homes should serve to call the at- 
tention of junior colleges to the cul- 
tural and practical values in home 
economics. 
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